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This ChUd^s Booh of Gardening is dedicated 
to my dear Father^ — In memory of the days when ^ 
my little feet followed him about from garden to 
greenhouse^ and my own rose geranium was higher 
than my head. 
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PREFACE. 



Children, I have written this little book to help 
you to get acquainted with a set of the sweetest 
friends a child can have. I have lived among 
flowers all my life, so I ought to know. But you 
can not be real friends without taking some pains 
for it. Do you feel acquainted with a little girl 
because you have seen her walk down Broadway 
in a red cloak and a white tippet ? — as little do you 
know the violets that look out with their fair blue 
eyes from the baskets of the flower-sellers on the 
street comer. Where did they come from ? how 
did they grow? how can they sweeten even that 
great Aoroughfare of business and mud ? Did you 
ever wish you were like a violet ? because if you 
didn't, you don't begin to know them. 

Flowers blossom all over my childish recollec- 
tions. In town, the greenhouse full of beauties ; 
the generously cut bunches of sweet things sent by 
my small hands to a neighbor, or a friend, or 
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some old lady that lived alone, or carried to some 
sick person. In the country, the morning rosebud 
from our own little gardens for my father to take 
to his office ; the tall pyramids of blue and yellow 
and red which were built up when he was coming 
home from a journey ; the birthday wreaths which 
my sister made with infinite pains and little skill, 
and which our grandmother hung up in her closet 
when the day was past, to look at when we too 
were away. Then there were the flowers^ithat 
started up here and there on the lawn, where I 
suppose they had no business to be, — and the 
poppies that contended for the gravel walk ; and 
the towering, imattainable beauties that bloomed 
in the corners of the harvest field. But I am run- 
ning as wild as they ! 

I want you all to be gardeners. If you have not 
a dollar to spend for seeds, take fifty cents ; and 
if not that, take ten. Begin with one little five 
cent paper of mignonette, one tiny cutting of a 
rose or a geranium ; and then work with it, and 
you will find it the best play you ever did in your 
life. Every body has room for one plant. I have 
seen splendid "painted lady" sweet peas draping 
the window-sill of a common little impainted house 
by the roadside ; and they had nothing to grow in 
but an old wooden box. In another place, two 
poor men, living all by themselves, had their front 
door decked with hydrangeas that beat all the 
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PREFACE. Vll 

great gardeners in town. Only love your flowers 
enough, and they will be almost sure to grow. 
And then when you have learned to know and to 
lovethem, God will let them teach you wonderful 
things. His' flowers can do that. 

I could not say much about the tulips and hya- 
cinths in this volume, it was already large enough ; 
but perhaps, if you wish it, I may tell you more 
another time. Anna Warner. 

The Island, Feb^ i, 186S. 
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The Three Little Spades. 




CHAPTER I. 

^APA, please," saidlittle Primrose, "what 
smells so sweet ?" 

Her father sat by the table, mitymg a 
large brown package ; and from it came 
a strange, fresh, wild sort of perfume ; but sweet, 
as Primrose said, and very pleasant 

"What smells so sweet?" Mr. May answered, 
cutting the last stubborn Jcnot with his penknife. 
"Why, my dear, I fancy it is some of my new 
seeds." And selecting a small paper bag from the 
heap which now lay spread ouf before him, Mr. 
May held it down to the little girPs nose as she 
stood at his side. Primrose took a long whifF with 
great delight • 

" Ohj papa, how good 1" • 

" Good, is it ?" said Mr. May, laughing. " Prim, 
you ought to be a seedsman I" 

" No, papa. But I wish I had a garden." 

" So as to plant such sweet things as celery 
seed?" said her fathe/. "Prim, this is not a 
flower." 

"But, pap%" cried the impetuous Lilian, flinging 
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10 THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 

down her book on the window-seat, and coming to 
the table with a bound, "there are flowers, you 
know, and we might plant 'em 1 Oh, papa, won't 
you give us a garden ?" 

" If you please, papa !" said another little voice, 
now drawing near; "there is nothing we should 
like so much ! Only I should prefer to have our 
gardens separate, because I should wish Xxf keep 
mine in order." 

" There spoke my metliodical Clover !" said Mr. 
May with another laugh, as his orderly, sedate, 
chubby little daughter came gently and stood be- 
hind Primrose, who had not spoken again, but 
whose dark eyes watched her father with intense 
interest. 

" One would lifee a garden to keep in order, and 
the other to run wild in ; .and the third — What 
does my little Prim want of a garden ?" he said, 
bending down to kiss her. 

" I should- like it so much, papa !" 

" Prim would nestle there just like a little bird," 
said her tall brdther Sam. 

"Papa," cried Lilian, "will you give us three 
gardens ? — I should like that best too." 

" Y«s, Lily should be allowed to grow weeds en- 
tirely on her own account," said Jack. 

" When I grow any, you'll know it," said Lily, 
with great good-humor. " Will you, papa ?" 

" I find one garden pretty expensive now," said 
Mr. May ; " what should I do with three more ?" 

"Oh, they wouldn't cost any thing — our gar- 
dens," said Lily. 

" A very excellent sort of gardens* yours will be 
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then," said her father. " Where do you propose to 
get your seeds and plants ?" 

"Well— just a little," amended Lily. 

" Perhaps we could get wild flowers, papa," said 
Clover, thoughtfully. " And I Ve got one package 
of seeds already, that Maria Jarvis gave me. It's 
mignonnette." 

" And then just the ground is so pretty, papa," 
urged little Primrose. 

" Think so ?" said Mr. May. " I must confess I 
like to see the groimd well covered. But who'll 
dig it up, to begin with ?" 

"Why, Robin," said Lily. 

" Robin has a great deal to do." 

" I guess Sam would," said Primrose. " He's 
never too busy, you know, papa, to do any thing." 

It was very ridiculous, of course, but — tall fellow 
as he was — Sam's eye9%ctually flushed with pleas- 
ure at this compliment ^om his little sister. 

" And will Sam take care of the gardens all 
summer after they are dug up and planted ?" said 
Mr. May, lifting Primrose upon his knee. 

" Oh, no, papa ! that's what we want to do." 

"Well," said her father, "upon three conations 
I will give you each a garden : First of all, mamma 
must approve. Next, each one is to choose her 
own seeds and plants, to suit her own taste. And, 
lastly, each must keep her own garden in order, 
after the first heavy digging is done. She must 
sow the seeds, and plant the plants, and dispute 
possession with the weeds — all herself Now 
what does mamma say ?" 

" I say yes, with all my heart," answered Mrs. 
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12 THE THBEE LITTLE SPADES. 

May. " But I too shall make conditions— or at 
least one :- In each garden, no matter how full it 
may be, there must be one comer set apart for pa- 
tience, perseverance, brotherly kindness, and such 
sweet herbs ; and each shall be well hedged in with 
the Golden Rule." 

" Well, children, now you know the conditions, 
what do you say ?" said their father. 

" I like the conditions very much, papa," said 
Clover. 

" They are easy enough," said Lily. 

"Mamma," said Primrose, quitting her father 
and going to lean her elbows on her mother's lap, 
" what is the hedge for ?" 

"To fence out such little mischief-makers as 
pride and selfishness and envy ; for if they get in 
they will root nip every sweet flower there. And 
no other hedge grows lowWough and close enough 
to keep them out." 

" But, mamma," said l^rimrose, her little mouth 
dimpling into a smile of full intelligence, " who'll 
want the herbs ?" i, 

" We shall see," said her mother, answering the 
smile. " I should not wonder if I came down to 
the ^dens m)rself for a sprig now and then." 

"Well, papa!" said lilian, "we agree. But 
where are the seeds and plants which we must 
choose to come from V 

"I suppose from my pocket," said Mr. May. 
" Most things seem to come from there nowadays. 
See ! here are three greenbacks — a. dollar apiece 
for each of you — how far will that go? Far 
enough, I think, for little novices." 
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" Oh, papa !" said Clover, " a dollar apiece is a 
great deal. Are flower seeds so expensive?" 

" All depends upon the sort," said Mr. May, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. " They cost from 
five cents a paper to fifty cents a seed, according 
to circumstances." 

" Fifty cents a seed !" said Lily. " I guess I 
shan't buy that sort. Spend all my money for two 
seeds, truly !" 

" Papa, did you mean me to spend a whole dollar 
too ?" said little Primrose, eyeing the greenback in 
her hand as a joy quite beyond belief. 

"You are to spend the whole of it. And you 
will find it as easy to do as possible." 

" A dollar will buy twenty papers of the five cent 
kind— only think !" said Lily. " Papa, will ^obin 
lend us tools ?" 

" No, no ; you are to have nothing to do with 
Robin. / will fiimish the tools. Now what 
next?" 

" How are we to choose our seeds, papa ?" said 
Clover. 

" Oh, to be sure I Here is Mr. Vick's Catalogue," 
said her father, taking it out from his package. 
" Full of names and descriptions and prices. You 
can study this at your leisure, and when the lists 
are made out I'll send an order for the seeds." 

Prim's eyes glistened as her father fluttered over 
the leaves of the catalogue. What pictiires of 
flowers were there ! 

" How splendid !" said Lily, taking it from his 
hand, and pausing over a bunch of petunias. 

" Papa," said Clover, " I feel too rich !" 
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14 THE THRlte LITTLE SPADES. 

" Rich ?" said Mr. May, laughing — " you will feel 
as poor as possible when you have studied that 
catalogue for half an hour. I foresee an endless 
call for donations. In fact, you will be such pov- 
erty-stricken damsels, with your one dollar apiece, 
that I think we had better take up a collection at 
once, before matters go any farther. Mamma, 
what will you give?" 

" Some strong calico frocks, and thick shoes and 
gloves," replied Mrs. May, promptly. 

"A most needed contribution! But tending 
rather to the comfort of the gardeners than the 
beauty of the garden." 

" Oh, I will give the gardens each a rose-bush," 
said Mrs. May. 

" Ah, that is good ! Sam, what say you ?" 

" A cutting of geranimn, sir, for each ; with twine 
for tpng up the flowers, and strong sticks and la- 
bels. Also, the help of a knife and hammer and 
nails when wanted." 

"All very excellent and necessary," said his 
father. 

"7 will famish advice," said Jack, "in any 
quantity, and upon the naost liberal terms. Also, 
as Sam sa)rs, a well-grown plant of Canada thisde 
for each garden — just to promote the growth of 
mamma's sweet herbs." 

" It wouldn't promote the growth of mamma's 
hedge," said Lily. " If you'll famish absence, 
Jack, we'll take it, and thank you too." 

" For me," said Mr. May, " I will provide the 
tools. And I think, under the circumstances, that 
is all I will engage to do." 
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THE THEEE LITTLE SPADES. 15 

" Do you mean that you will give us tools, papa ?" 
said Lily, with flashing eyes. 

"A little spade and watering-pot, papa?" said 
Primrose. 

" You will see," said her father. " If I tell you 
all beforehand, the package will not be so inter- 
esting when it comes." 

"We can wait!" said Lily, gleefully. "WeVe 
enough to think of for one day. Come, Clover, 
let's go and make our list." 

" But I think I can not make mine to-night, 
Lily," said Clover, as she came to the window, " I 
don't know yet where my garden is to be." 

" That makes no difference," said Lily. "Just 
look at these pansies ! Did you ever see any thing 
so grand ?" 

" Why, it makes. a great deal of difference," said 
Clover, eyeing the pansies with loving looks. " I 
can't tell what I shall want. I may have to * plant 
out' something, you know, and that would require 
tall things. Or there may be rocks. Oh, Lily, I'm 
so happy ! — ^it's so delightful !" 

*i These gardens will be a study," said Mr. May 
to hisVife. "Clover, what do you know about 
* planting out?'" 

Clover tiu-ned back, blushing a little. 

" Not much, papa. But I heard you and Mr. 
Jarvis talking one day — and I saw something in a 
book." 

" That's right," said her father j " listen, and then 
apply your knowledge. But go and make your list, 
my chi^d ; and then it can be modified here and 
there if need be. You will find it a longer busi- 
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ness than you think. And I'll see where the gar- 
dens shall be to-morrow." 

So the three children curled themselves up on 
the broad, low window-seat, and the work began. 
Mr. May and the boys went off, and their mother 
sat silent by the table, her gentle face bent over 
her work. 
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CHAPTER II. 

^ HE children of whom I told you in my first 
chapter had been (so far) brought up in 
the city. Brick walls and noisy streets 
and town sights and soimds were what they knew 
best; and it was no wonder that Primrose pro- 
nounced the celery seed " sweet," if only by way 
of comparison, and quite apart from its intrinsic 
claims. Of course their knowledge of flowers was 
all in one line. A* green-house full ©f geraniums, 
camellias, violets imprisoned in pots, and cacti 
stretching their spiny arms wildly about, far away 
from their native plains ; an orderly hyacinth in a 
table-glass in a furnace-heated room, or a small bed 
of the same planted where now and then a stray 
beam of sunshine slept between inclosing walls ; a 
tall magnolia, growing forlornly between a brick 
wall on the one hand and the dusty pavement on 
the other; a wisteria, rambling drearily over a 
brown stone front in the vain search after some- 
thing pleasant — all these they had seen again and 
again. But these are exiles, singing but half their 
sweet song in a strange land; and every child 
knows the difference between their captive beauty 
and the free, sonsy grace of a truant dandelion, 
that every now and then runs away to see the 
world, and displays the oldest fashions in Fifth 
B 
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18 THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. 

Avenue. Highly respectable little dandelion! — 
nobody ever dared laugh at it yet. 

A year before this time of which I write, Mr. 
May had bought a coimtry place, and with the be- 
ginning of winter the family had all removed 
thither, to make it their home. It was not at all a 
remarkable place, unless for being at once large, 
old-fashioned, and comfortable — three things not 
always found together in these days. The house 
stood back from the road, with a short, smooth 
slope of grass between, and a simple white fence 
for boundary line. This fence turned up the slope 
quite near the house* on one side ; but on the other, 
where was the door of entrance, the green turf had 
even a wider sweep than in front, and the fence 
stood off at#a respectful distance. Behind the 
house was a large garden and orchard combined, 
where already Robin was busy with his pruning- 
knife and hot-beds, and preparations of all kinds. 
For it was now just at the end of the winter, and 
there were days when the very breath of spring 
was abroad ; and the light on the bare trees looked 
soft and gende, and adventurous blades of grass 
peeped out in sheltered places. 

The front door of the house being, after all, a 
side door, the real front was unbroken except by a 
large bow-window belonging to the family sitting- 
room ; and as the first floor of the house was but 
a single step above the ground, this bow-window 
was something like a glazed porch, having its own 
low step without, and within a broad, divan sort 
of seat on all sides. And now, in winter, shut tight 
with double sashes, it became the favorite resort 
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of the children. Here they sat with their catalogue 
on this very afternoon of which I speak, hardly 
knowing whether they were most delighted or at 
their wits' end ; for of all distracting things, com- 
mend me to a well-drawn-up, illustrated catalogue 
of flowers ! Such a bewildering confusion of red 
and blue and purple and yellow ; such descriptions 
of "snowy white" blossoms dazzling yoiir very 
eyes ; such " blazes of brilliance " that you seem to 
see ; such "very sweet" perfumes that you almost 
perceive ! The colored leaves, the stately growers, 
the trailing creepers, the vines that moimt up like 
Jack's bean to an enchanted world above your 
head. People go into raptures over lace and jew- 
els and old china. Well, well, those have tiieir 
place ; but it is not the place of a violet, after all. 
And tiiiey are not heart's-ease — ^they can rifever be 
balm. 

" Now, first," said Lily — " oh me, whatever shall 
we do with these hard names !" 

^' They are not so hard when you have looked 
at them a little," said Clover. "Maria Jarvis 
knows ev^ so many. See — ^that first one is easy 
enough — 'abronia.' " 

"How shall we begin?" said Lily; "will you 
take the first part of the catalogue, and I the sec- 
ond, and Primrose the third ? or shall we divide by 
flowers ? Abronia for you, and adonis for me, and 
ager — ageratum for Prim ? Such names !" 

"But that wouldn't be choosing," said Clover. 

" No, it wouldn't," said Lily ; " and we've got to 
choose. Well, shall we agree that we won't ever 
take the same ?" 
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20 THE THREE LITTLE SPADJES. 

" But that would not be choosing either," said 
Clover. 

"Then well just have to begin and no more 
about it," said Lily. "I don't want any of all 
these first four — do you ?" 

" I want abronia," said Primrose. " It's sweet." 

"Write it down then," said Lily; "but if you 
take all the sweet flowers, I guess you'll have 
enough. And that's so little — only six inches high. 
But I'll tell you what I want, and that's snap- 
dragon — ^never mind the other name. Look, Clo- 
ver, here's a picture of it ; and you see they say it's 
' exceedingly brilliant' Oh, I should think so, in- 
deed ! — ' scarlet and yellow with white throat,' and 
' crimson with white throat,' and ' magnificently 
striped,' and all sorts. Which would you take } — 
here's ^blood-red one." 

"I should take this — see, down at the bot- 
tom," said Clover ; " * best and brightest varieties 
mixed.' " 

" Why, how splendid 1" said Lily j " and only ten 
cents for them all." 

While Lily was writing down snapdi^igon. Clo- 
ver peeped over the leaf and quiedy headed her 
own list with sweet alyssiun. 

" What's that V said Lily. " Oh, I don't believe 
you'll like that It's just some common little white 
thing." 

"But see these!" said Clover; "amaranthus, 
with red and yellow and green foliage; and I 
must have that — for they say it's useful for back- 
grounds." 

" What are backgrounds ?" said Lily. " ' Love 
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lies bleeding' — ^what a fanny name ! Prim, don't 
you want any thing on this page ?" 

"I'll see what there is, first," said Primrose, 
knitting her little brows ; " on all the other pages, 
I mean. Because I get so confased. I think I 
want every thing ; and you know I can't have that" 

" Oh, but a dollar will get a great deal," said 
Lily. " Just look at those asters ! I must have 
them." 

" So must I, some of them," said Clover. " And 
there are ever so many kinds. Which one will you 
take?" 

" This first one — * perfection,' " said Lily. 
" There can't be any thing much better than that." 

"I'll take the 'chrysanthemmn — ^flowered,' " said 
Clover. "I like cluysanthemums." 

"Well, I guess I'll have this little one — 'pyra- 
midal bouquet,' " said Primrose. " Because Zlike 
bouquets." 

" Prim's garden will be all six inches high," said 
Lily, laughing. 

" They say balsams are beautiful," said Clover, 
writing the name down on her list " And they 
must have good culture;. you see they must be 
sown and then transplanted, and pinched off. 
That's just what I shatt like. I think I can take 
pains enough." 

"Then you'd better take some cockscombs," 
said Lily — "'recommended to all who will give their 
plants good care.' Why, I mean to do that^ too, 
of course \ but then I don't want fassy things." 

" Oh 1 oh 1" cried Primrose — "just look at these 
dianthus flowers over the leaf!" 
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"Dianthus?" said Lily — "whafs dianthus? 
Why, they are perfectly splendid !" 

"They are pinks," said Clover; "it says so 
down here, I never saw any thing so beautiful !" 

" No, I believe you never did," said Lily ; " and 
there are ever so many kinds. Let's go all through 
and look at the pictures tiie first thing. There's 
something — I don't know what ; and pansies — and 
petunias. Mamma, this catalogue is perfectly fas- 
cinating !" 

Mamma laughed a little at that. " How do the 
dollars hold out, Lily ?" she asked. 

"Oh ! I don't know," said Lily — "well, I guess.. 
You see, mamma, we are going through just to put 
down a few of the most striking ones first, and then 
we can add to the lists afterward." 

" How many * most striking ones ' does each list 
contain at present ?" said Mrs. May, looking very 
much amused. 

" We haven't counted yet, mamma. Now there's 
something I should like — * a double green-centred 
sunflower,' fi-om five to eight feet high." 

"That sounds imposing, at least," said Mrs. 
May. 

"Don't you like sunflowers, mamma? — the 
name's pretty. What donhey look like ?" 

"Mamma," said Primrose, going to her side, 
" what flower do you love best ?" 

" I am quite fond of primroses !" said Mrs. May, 
taking the little face between her hands and giving 
it a kiss. 

"And you'd like some more?" said Primrose, 
laughing. 
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*" Very much!" 

" Well, there's plenty of 'em in Mr. Vick's Cata- 
logue," said Prim gleefully, going back to her seat 
" And I'll write 'em right down." 

" But, Lily," said Clover, presently looking up 
from her list, " mamma has reason — ^how far will 
a dollar go ? It will never buy all these in the 
world !" said Clover, showing a slip of paper well 
penciled on both sides^ 

" Oh ! I guess it will," said Lily ; "a dollar's a 
great deal. Let's count up and see. But I haven't 
written down the prices — ^never mind ; we can timi 
over the leaves again. There's snapdragon one 
— I mean ten ; and aster fifteen ! how comes that, 
I wonder ? — ^fifteen is twenty-five ; and pinks, ten 
more, makes tljirty-five ; and my sunflower is forty- 
five j and pansy, sixty-five ; and my double portu- 
laca-^ Dear me, that wfll never do !— double por- 
tulaca,,/^ / Why, I must have five dollars' worth 
on my list at that rate." 

" I've got three dollars' worth on mine," said 
Clover, laying it down with a blahk face. The 
children looked at each other, then broke into a 
laugh. 
» "Prim was wise," said Lily; "she waited. 
Well, we've just got to begm over again, that's all." 

"Yes," said Clover, "we began. all wrong. I 
ought to have had more sense. The way is to put 
down only what you must have, at first ; and then 
write down the price after each one. Let's take 
new slips of paper, and make a nice list this time." 

"Well," said Lily ; and she wrote at the top of 
•her paper — " Flower seeds that I musthacvQj** 
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" Now, don't let us talk," said Clover, "but just 
go over the catalogue quietly and thinkJ^ And 
again the enticing pages were turned over, leaf by 
leaf. 

" Well, this passes all my philosophy," said Lily, 
when she had again added up her list. " It seems 
that I must have at least two dollars' worth !" 

"That's just what I've got, too," said Clover. 
" Papa might well say it would be a long piece of 
work." 

"Mamma," said Primrose, once more quitting 
the bow-window for her mother's, side, "isn't it 
funny?" 

"And are. you in difficulties, too?" said her 
mother. 

" I've not made my list yet, mamma, I get so 
confused between what they want and what I want. 
I think I'll wait till they have all done with the 
catalogue, and then I can take it." 

" That^ not likely to be very soon," said Lily. 
" What can I strike out ! Mamma, did you ever 
see this bartoiria — ' very showy, with yellow flowers 
and grey branches ?'" 

" Yes, I have seen it." 

"Is it pretty?" . 

" It is very showy." 

" Which is the prettiest, that or pansies ?" 

" Oh, pansies, if I am to be judge. They are 
showy and lovely too." 

"How nice!" said Lily; "that's just what I'd 
like to be. I'll mark pansies with my red pencil, 
as a settled thing. But they're tferribly expen- 
sive." 
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" It often costs a good deal to be showy and 
lovely," said Mrs. May, with a smile. 

" I must have my hyacinth bean," said Clover, 
" but that don't cost a great deal ; and I must have 
some stocks, though they do. Mamma, are zinnias 
handsome ?" 

" Very handsome." 

" I may want those, they look useful," said Clo- 
ver, with her face full of plans and backgrounds. 
* "And I must have petunias," said Lily. "Mam- 
ma, my head's in a perfect whirl." 

"Then if I were you," said her mother, " I would 
put my body in a whirl, and then give it a good 
run out-of-doors. You will not know red from 
blue if you sit puzzling there any longer." 

" I guess that's true," said Lily, with a laugh. 
" I'm as tired— !" 

And the children went for their hoods and 
cloaks and then off into the snow ; little Primrose 
giving a lingering look at the catalogue where it 
lay on the window-seat Her list was but just- 
begun. 
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CHAPTER III. 

I ELL, young ones," said Mr. May, next 
morning at breakfast, " what of the 
lists ? Are they made up ?" 

" Not finished, papa," said Clover. 

" Papa," said Lily, " it's terribly hard work !" 

Mr. May laughed. 

" I thought so !" he said. " And so you have all 
been bankrupt half a dozen times ? Well, I have 
chosen three places for the gardens. My part of 
the work was easy." 

" Oh ! papa," said Lily, " whereabouts is mine ?" 

" Why, that is as you all agree," said Mr. May. 
" I promised to provide the places, but you must 
do the dividing yourselves. The first is down by 
the fence, just in firont of the bow-window. The 
second lies close at the foot of the window itself" 

" Papa," said Clover, " may the one who has 
the place by the fence let her flowers run on it ?" 

" The one by the fence may do what she likes 
with the fence, except pull it down. Im like man- 
ner the one by the window may do any thing with 
that except break it. The third place lies down 
at the foot of the slope to the west ; toward the 
side fence but not by it This is rather the largest 
of the three." 

" Oh, I should like to have the largest !" said 
Lily. 
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" Till the weeds come," sa:id her father. " My 
dear, have you thought about the weeds V* 

" Oh, I don't mean to let 'em come — so I needn't 
thmk about 'em," said Lily. "But Clover's the 
oldest, she ought to choose first." 

" I don't care about choosing," said Clover ; " I 
dare say I can make something oif either place." 

" Well, then I shall take the large place down 
at the foot of the slope," said Lily. " I can't bear 
to be crowded." 

"Now, Prim," said Clover, "you must choose 
next" 

" By what rule of precednce ?" said Mr. May, 
who was watching the progress of affairs with a 
good deal of interest 

" She is the smallest, papa — ^it might make more 
difference to her." 

"May I really choose ?" said Primrose; " I don't 
think it's fan-." 

" Why yes it is, if I wish it," said Clover. 

" Well, then," said Prim, with gleeful pleasure in 
her very tone, "/choose the place imder the win- 
dow. Because mamma can look at me when I'm 
at work ; and I might be lonely down there by the 
fence." 

" I am sure mamma will approve that arrange- 
ment," said Mr. May, as. they left the table. 
" Clover," he said softly, bending down with his 
arm round her, "are you quite content?" 

"1 ? Oh yes, ^apa ! I shouldn't enjoy any thing, 
you know, if Lily and Prim were not pleased. 
And besides, don't you think, papa," said Clover, 
drawing him off to the window, " that my fence 
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will be an advantage, and give me nice facili- 
ties?" 

Mr. May laughed ; but there was great tender- 
ness in his eyes as he stooped and kissed the hon- 
est, sensible little face, and went away. 

"Yes," he said, "you'll find * facilities' enough, 
and turn them all into felicities !" 

Clover stood still, looking out at her fence. 

" Oh, Sam 1" said Lily, " will you dig our gar- 
dens this morning ?" 

" Certainly not," said Sam, without hesitation. 

^ Oh, why not ? I thought you would do any 
thing!" 

" I will not, chiefly because it is impossible," 
said Sam. " The groxmd is frozen as hard as a 
rock." 

" Why, is it ?" said Lily—" firozen ? That's very 
strange." 

" On the contrary, it is just what happens every 
year about this time." 

" But when will it melt .>" said Lily. 

" Melt ?" cried Jack ; " the ground melt ! Ha, ha ! 
that's a good one 1" 

" Well, I don't see what you are laughing at," 
said Lily. "Other frozen things melt." 

" Yes," said Sam, " other firozen things melt, but 
the ground thaws, ^^ 

" And as soon as the ground thaws will you dig 
up our gardens, Sam ?" said little Prim. 

" If I live, and am well, you may depend upon 
it. As soon as the groimd will work, I will." 

" What do you mean by the groimd's working ?" 
said Clover, turning round from the window. 
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" Why, just now it is frozen hard, you know ; and 
when it first begins to thaw it is very wet — ^more 
like mud than earth ; and it is impossible to dig it 
well and break up the lumps, and make it fine and 
smooth. Indeed you can hardly dig it at all. But 
wheil the water drains off a little, and the warm 
sun has shone upon it for awhile, the earth gets 
dry and crumbly, and then it will work. So shall, 
I. You'll find tiiose thr^ gardens dug when you 
first get up some morning, I've no doubt." 

"How interesting it is !" said Clover. 

" But, Sam," said little Primrose, " please don't 
dig my garden when we're asleep, because I want 
to see you do it." 

" Why, it's not much to see, is it ?" said Lily. 
"Just dig it up, that's all, isn't it?" 

" Just dig it up, just right," said Sam ; " and put 
on just what is wanted, and make it just smooth 
afterward." 

" What do you put on, Sam ?" said Clover. 

"Manure of some kind. I must ask papa what 
kind this soil needs." 

" Is it hard to dig it just right ?" said Primrose. 

" I hope it won't be, after the fi-ost is out," said 
her brother. " I'll do my best to get it in nice 
order for your plants and seeds." 

"We haven't got any plants," said Lily, "we 
shall have only seeds. Except mamma's rose- 
bush." 

" Oh !" said Sam, who was turning over the cat- 
alogue, " you've taken care of that, have you ?" 

" Taken care of it ?" said Lily ; " why we haven't 
got money to buy plants." 
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" Plants come from seeds." 

" But, Sam," said Lily, " how can we sow our 
seeds till we get the ground to sow/em in?" 

"It does sound difficult," said Sam. "Are 
these lists made out ?" 

" Mine is," said Lily. 

" Mine isn't," said Primrose. 

" I can finish mine very soon," said Clover ; 
" now I know where my garden's to be." 

" Let's look over yours first, then, Lily, if that is 
ready," said Sam. 

" Oh, I'd like to have you, very much," said Lily. 
"I guess you'll think it's beautifiil. You know 
papa told us to choose ; but then each of us had 
such different reasons for choosing, that I don't 
believe we've got one thing alike. You see I took 
(generally, I mean) the flowers with easy names — 
I got so bothered with names half a yard long. 
And Prim wanted all the sweet things; and Clo- 
ver," said Lily with a laugh, "wanted all the 
useful things. Useful flowers — ^if s such a funny 
idea!" 

Sanf looked comically down at his catalogue. 

"The three lists, then," he said, "may be divided 
into Sweet, Useful, and Easy-Useless.** 

" Well, you may laugh," said Lily, "but you'll see 
what a grand list I've got, if it w easy-useless. I 
didn't want flowers that were too much trouble, 
Sam ; and I'd rather have something that I can 
call snapdragon at once, and not be always saying 
* the tall blue thing,' or * the little pink thing,' be- 
cause I can't remember its name." 

" Very judicious and proper," said Sam, opening 
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the catalogue. " I conclude, then, that snapdragon 
heads the Easy-Useless list" 

" Yes, it dq^," said Lily ; " this one down here ; 
'best and brightest varieties mixed.' That was 
the one Clover advised me to take." 

" Useful advice at any rate," said Sam. "What 
comes next ? Alonsoa warczewiczii ?" 
• "No, indeed," said Lily. 

" This one, perhaps, then — amblyolepis setigera." 

"I should think people would be ashamed to 
give flowers such names," said Lily. " Little inno- 
cent things that can't help themselves. No, this is 
the next — aster : the peony-flowered perfection, 
mixed colors. Then flomes calendula — ^that's a sort 
of marigold, you see — and then canna. That looks 
so beautiful that I had to take it. And the * mixed 
varieties' are only five cents. 

" That sounds useful," said Sam. " How about 
this great cockscomb ?" 

" I don't like the looks of it much," said Lily. 
" I shan't take it But here's a pretty thing, Sam 
— ^this little dwarf convolvulus — convolvulus minor. 
You see convolvulus major is morning-glory, but 
I've taken the minor. Ten cents — and all sorts 
of colors. And 6ne must have some little things, 
I suppose. Then now come the pinks — just look 
at them ! I've taken one, and Primrose another, 
and Clover another." 

" You could not have made a better choice," said 
Sam. 

"Then I've got this hollyhock," said Lily— 
" * showy and double. ' I hope you like that ? And 
oh ! Sam, what do you think about sunflowers ? — 
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just see, * perfectly double,' and ' from five to eight 
feet high.'" 

" I never saw one so tall," said Sgpi, waiving the 
more difficult question of his thoughts. 

"Well, I'll see," said LUy; "I couldn't quite 
make up my mind. But flax — I must have that — 
'brilliant crimson,' and flowers all summer. I 
didn't know flax was so beautiful." 

"This is not the common kind," said Sam. 

" I wanted some pansies, but I couldn't have 
eyery thing," said Lily, turning over the leaves 
rather fast, as if to hide from her sight all the un- 
attainable beauties ; " and of course I couldn't 
give up these petunias, Tlfcfe — just look I But 
they are terribly expensive — ^twenty cents ; and 
that just takes all the rest of my money ! Now. 
Sam, what do you think? isn't it a good list ?" 

" Very good," said Sam, " and not difficult" 

"There's all sorts of peas and beans over here," 
said Lily ; " but I thought they sounded common. 
And there's something else, be^nning with a Z, 
that looks handsome, but the name's ugly. And 
one can't have every thing." 

"Sam, where did you learn so much about 
flowers ?" said Mrs. May from het table. 

" At Thombrake, mamma, while I was at school. 
Mr. Austin's place was close by, and I did a great 
deal of work and play too in his gardens." , 
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I CHAPTER IV. 

''M afraid I may have to alter my list, 
Sam," said Clover ; " I'm afraid mine is 
difficult. I wrote down just what I 
wanted at first without noticing how the seeds were 
to be planted ; and now I see some of them must 
b« * imder glass.' " 

" Never mind," said her brother, " let's take the 
list first and the difficulties afterward. It is a 
great point to know what you want" 

" I know that pretty well," said Clover ; " only 
it was hard to want little enough. Well then, Sam, 
first of all, you know, I must cover my fence ; and 
papa said I might have just as mnd^ fence as I 
liked." ♦ 

" Fence ad libitunty^ said Sam ; " yes, that's 
right" 

" So first of all I chose some vines," said Clover. 
" This beautifiil hyacinth bean, with dark purple 
flowers and varnished pods — ^it must be splendid, 
I think." 

"Varnished pods?" said Lily, "where did you 
find that ? I thought it was just a bean — and beans 
are so common." 

" Well, may be it is commdn," said Clover, " but 

I guess not; for Mr. Vick says it ought to be 

grown more than it is. And it will cover my fence 

grandly, for the shoots are sometimes twenty feet 

C 
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long. But then, Sam, I thought it would not do 
to have the fence all dark — ^so I chose next this 
pretty canary-bird vine, with fringed yellow flow- 
ers." 

"Very well chosen," said Sam. "Don't you 
want a blue vine too ? here are blue ipomoeas." 

" I thought of that," said Clover, hesitating a lit- 
tle bit And then softly bending down Sam'^s head 
to where little Primrose sat on the floor at his side. 
Clover silently pointed out to him in large childish 
writing at the very head of Prim's list — " Ipomcea 
grandiflora superba.". 

"So I thought I wouldn't," she said, with a 
smile ; " a second one might hurt the superb effect, 
you know, Sam. And don't you think yellow and 
purple go well together ?" 

" Nothing could be better," said Sam, twining his 
arm round the girl's waist, and drawing her close 
to his side. " And I see you have got the start of 
me, Clover, and ha^e planted your hedge before I 
have even the ground dug up." 

" Planted my hedge ?" Clover repeated. Then, 
with a smile and a flush^ " I think mamma was the 
planter, Sam." 

"And may God give the increase!" said her 
brother, tenderly. " Now what comes next ? The 
fence being covered, what shall we do with the 
ground ?" 

"I thought," said Clover, a little shyly, "that 
my vines would show better at intervals, you know 
— ^not to see quite the whole of them at once. So 
I chose these tall zinnias and mart3mias for flow- 
ers, and then to mix with them this pretty amaran • 
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thus — ^Joseph's coat — ^with its three-colored leaves. 
I think the)r'll do for a background," said Clover, 
with the same shy look at her brother's face, which 
somehow or other confused her and brought a blush 
into her own. But he only said as before — 

" Well chosen. What next ?" 

" Next, in front," said Clover, " I want a whole 
mass of flowers, the gayest I can get There's 
stocks,.and salpiglossis, and gaillardfa, and celosia, 
and balsam, and argemone, and helichrysum. 
The helichrysum flowers are good all winter." 

"A first-rate list," said San). " Don't you want 
some very low-growing flowers just in front, to 
slope it quite down to the grass ?" 

" Yes, I wanted some very much,-" said Clover, 
"but my money gave out * And then I thought 
the taller flowers would show best from the house, 
and so that I had better keep them. But I can • 
change my list" 

" No, no," said Sam ; " you are to choose^ you 
know. ' And the list is capital. Now, little one," 
he said, lifting up Primrose and placing her on his 
knee, " what sort of a collection of sweets have you 
got together ?" 

" Oh, it's so difficult !" said Prim, knitting her 
small brows and turning the catalogue leaves back 
and forth with perplexed fingers. "I wanted to 
get all the ja/d»/ . things, but they are so many. 
And then Lily says some of them are so common. 
I'm afraid my garden won't look pretty unless I 
get some odier things too ; and I don't know what 
to leave out and what to put in." 

" Your garden will look pretty, I'll answer for it," 
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said Sam. " I never saw a collection of sweet 
things in' my life that was not beautiful. What 
does Lily. say is common?" 

"Why, my sweet peas, for instance," said Prim- 
rose, studpng her list. 

" I'm glad if they are," said Sam, " but / nev- 
er found it out I think for every sweet pea 
you may find fifty fiischias. Have them by all 
means." 

" Oh, I'm so glad I" said Prim, her face brighten- 
ing ; " for he says they're so very sweet And see, 
Sam, all colors. Then oh, Sam, I want this blue 
ipomoea !" 

" Then have it," said Sam, smiling. * 

" But it costs twenty-five cents." 

" Well, you've got twenty-five cents to give for 
it" 

• . " But I mean," said Primrose, " it leaves me so 
little money for any thing else." 

"Yes," said Sam, "you must choose between 
one great beauty and four or five smaller ones." 

" Is it a great beauty ? Then I'll have it," said 
Primrose. " It don't signify if I haverCt a great 
variety in my garden, I guess. But here's a beau- 
ty — a white primrose! Thafs what mamma 
likes." 

Sam thought, as he looked down at the fair little 
face upturned joyfully to his, that mamma had ex- 
cellent taste. Few prettier things to be found, to 
his fancy, than such a white primrose. But he only 
said, laughing — 

• " This one, Prim ? Why it has a name as long 
as you are — Oenothera acaulis alba." 
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" I know," said Primrose ; " but it don't matter. . 
I needn't say 'em all at once. Then here are my 
pansies, Sam ; they're not sweet, but they're love- 
ly." 

" You extravagant littie puss !" said Sam ; " pan- 
sies cost fifteen cents !" 

"Yes," said Primrose, sedately ; "but I had to 
have 'em, you know. Then here is platystemon — 
I don't know what it is, but it sounds pretty, and 
it's sweet too. And here's datura. Oh, Sam, just 
look at this, with flowers seven to nine inches long, 
and sweet 1" 

"Must be a real horn of perfume instead of 
plenty," said Sam. 

" Oh, but if s plenty too !" said Prim, " for it 
says * very sweet' Then here's abronia and calli- 
rhoe — ^that's not sweet, I suppose, but it sounds 
beautiful." 

"That's a fine list," said Sam. "I'm not sure 
but it's the most troublesome one of the three ; 
but as you are a patient, painstaking littie body, 
you won't mind that" 

" I like it," said Prim. 

" But what's the particular trouble of Prim's list 
more than ours ?" ^^ Lily. 

" There are morrthings that require transplant- 
ing, and more that must be started in heat" 

" What's ' starting in heat ?' " said Lily. 

" Being very warm, and therefore beginning to 
grow." 

" Now, Sam, don't be a tease ! What is it 
reaUyr 

" That is true which I said," answered Sam ; 
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." only it is the seed's side of the question. Your 
part of the work is to furnish the warm circum- 
stances that bring about such a good result" 

" Putting them in the sun, do you mean ?" said 
Lily, " in a warm part of the ground ?" 

" The sun has very little heat to spare just now, 
and the groimd is as cold as ice — ^being, in fact, 
frozen." 

" Well, we can wait till it melts — I mean thaws — 
and gets warm, then," said Lily. 

" And then some of your flowers, which need a 
long time to grow, would begin to bloom by about 
the end of summer. You must give them artificial 
heat, and make them a climate." 

" Well, this is the funniest work !" said Lily. 
" Why, Sam, there isn't any artificial heat but the 
fire or the oven, and I shouldn't think baking would 
be useful." 

" Sam," said little Primrose, looking very puz- 
zled, while Clover silently knit her brows over the 
difficulty, " why don't you tell us what you mean 
"at once ?" 

" Because I want you all to think and find out," 
said Sam. " You must not be ignorant Httle gar- 
deners ; I want you to Uam^ 

"And so do I want to li&m," said Clover; 
" but how can we ?" 

"Now here," said Sam— taking up the three 
lists in one hand and the catalogue in the other — 
" here I find, first, the Useful list— contaming, we 
will say, two hardy annuals, eight half hardy, and 
two which are sometimes at least called tender. 
The Easy-Useless contains six hardy annuals, two 
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half hardy, one tender : while the Sweet list has 
four hardy and four half hardy." 

"But what does half hardy mean?" said Lily ; 
**and how can seeds be tender?" 

"That is just what I want you to find out 
Study your lists, and study Mr. Vick's Catalogue, 
aud make up your own minds how the different 
seeds should be treated. Then you can tell me 
what sort of artificial heat you want, and I'll try if 
I can provide it" 

"What delightfiil work I" said Clover. " Sam, 
you're very good !" 

"Well, wouldn't it be wiser to choose seeds that 
don't cost so much trouble ?" said LOy. 

" Every one must judge for himself" said Sam, 
with a smile at his mother as he rose to go. " I 
shan't write the order for the seeds till to-night, so 
you can all make what changes you please. Study 
Mr. Vick." 

And away went Sam, leaving the three children 
in a pleasant state of uncertainty, excitement, and 
business. Lily took up the catalogue and lounged 
down on the window-seat, turning the enticing 
leaves back and forth; Clover gave one loving look 
at her list, and then, folding it neatly together, laid it 
in her work-basket, and took out her day's task of 
sewing ; and little Primrose, bringing up a round 
• foot-cushion to her mother's feet, sat down and rest- 
ed her face on her small hand, and fell at once 
into a deep brown study. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ND so the bright morning hours crept 
on, and for awhile nobody spoke. Mrs. 
May stitched swiftly and silently, a 
glance only at the children now and then telling 
where her thoughts were at work ; and Clover, too, 
broke off her thread and passed it through the eye 
of her needle, and wrought at her overhand seam 
with noiseless patient industry. As for Lily, she had 
quitted the subject of seeds and gardens, with the dif- 
ficult questions of hardy, half hardy and tender ; and 
now gave all her attention to a fringe of long icicles 
that hung glittering in the sun firom the very top 
of the bow-window. The outer world was very 
bright that morning— clear, cold, and yet with a 
certain mingling of the softness of spring with the 
splendor of winter, that was very charming. Chick- 
a-dees whisked about among die leafless branches 
in utter gayety and good-humor; hopeful song- 
sparrows tuned up their long unused voices ; and 
the grey cat on the fence watched them both, her 
teeth chattering with eager desire instead of the 
cold. Mat, the rough Skye terrier, was also out 
for an airing, and sat in very contemplative mood 
on the gravel-walk — ^perhaps musing what had be- 
come of the snow. 

All this while little Primrose sat still, with her 
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head against her mother's knee, and her eyes fixed 
on one particular half page of the catalogue. At 
last, with a long breath, she looked up. 

"Mamma, i{you*d}ustte\l me about the tender 
things, and the half hardy things, and all that, I 
could understand it in a minute. But it puzzles 
me so !" 

" You're to study the catalogue. Prim," said Lily. 
" Mamma, only do just look at these icicles !" 

" I Ve been studying the catalogue," said Prim- 
rose ; " and it says, * Hardy annuals are those that 
paay be sown very early in the spring in the open 
ground ;' I think I understand that And annuals 
flower die first season, and these other things — 
biennials — don't ; I understand that too. But then 
why won't the half hardy ones endure fi'ost ?" 

" Pussy goes and sleeps all night in the bam," 
said Mrs. May, — " could you keep warm there?" 

" No indeed, mamma." 

" And suppose your aunt Kate should put her 
canary out to roost with the chickens ?" 

"Why I think it would freeze to death before 
morning," said Primrose. 

" Yes, for it is tender ; but the chickens are 
hardy. And Puss is hardy, and so is Mat. Look 
at him — a few minutes ago he lay here by the fire, 
and now he sits out there in the cold wind, without 
even a sign of great-coat or mittens." 

" Mat in mittens !" said Primrose with a laugh. 

"But I think he has a great-coat — dear old 
Mat !" said Lily ; " only it's more shaggy than any 
man's coat" 

** It is just the same that he wore here by the 

« 
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fire," said Mrs. May. " But he is hardy, he can 
bear the cold." 

" And we're half hardy, and must be wrapped 
up," said Lily. 

" Yes, and just so it is with plants. Some are 
perfectly hardy, and the frost can do them no 
harm," 

" Those are the great strong plants, I suppose," 
said Lily — " the trees and bushes." 

*' Not always," said her mother. " Some trees 
will die in our northern winter ; while the little 
daffodil pushes its soft leaves right up through the 
frozen ground, in the midst of snow and ice and 
bitter winds. It is something in the nature of 
each plant, something derived from its native soil 
and air, that makes it hardy, or half hardy, or ten- 
der." 

" What do you mean by its native soil, mamma?" 
said Clover, laying down her work. " Are plants 
of different nations, too, like people?" 

"Certainly!" said Mrs. May; " and with strong' 
national differences. Geraniums, for instance, the 
green-house Pelargoniums which we call Geraniirais, 
with their glowing colors and rich leaves, are na- 
tive Africans; they grow in tropical heat, where 
long creeping vines^ make ladders up and down 
the cliffs for the wild monkeys." 

" Geraniums and monkeys 1" said Lily. " Oh, 
splendid !" 

" Mamma," cried little Primrose, " how lovely 
it must be." 

"Not very — ^the monkey part of it," said her 
mother, smiling. " For indeed they are many of 
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them not true monke3rs, but large baboons, very 
ugly and very mischievous." 

" How large, mamma ?" said Lily, who had a 
great weakness for every thing like a monkey. 

" Some as large as a mastiff, and much strong- 
er : of a dark brown color, witii black hands and 
feet, a violet blue face, and grey whiskers." 

"What objects I" said Lily, laughing. 

" And the geraniums, mamma ?" said Clover. 

" They just help to set off the strangeness and 
ugliness of the monkejrs. In the mountains about 
the Cape of Good Hope, among the rocky heights 
and passes, the sides of the cliffs are covered with 
wild creepers ; tlj^ long trailing stems and runners 
making a complete net-work: not a net-work of 
bare stems, but all hung with rich foliage and 
brilliant flowers; and scattered here and there 
among them is a wilderness of geraniiuns and 
other superb tropical plants." 

"What a nice time the baboons must have!" 
said little Primrose, giving a sigh to the geraniums. 

" A very nice time ! You can see them in troops 
of four or five hundred, sitting on the rocks, or 
climbing up and down the perpendicular cliffs by 
means of those ' monkey's ladders,' like so many 
school-boys." 

" I think Jack would have made a good baboon," 
said Lily. 

"Lily!" said Clover. "And they're all 'ten- 
der,' I suppose, mamma ; the geraniums and the 
monkeys and their ladders and all." 

" All tender, not one could bear our winter 
climate; while, on the other hand, we, and our 
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violets and snow-drops, could as little endure the 
fierce heat of South Africa." 

" Then plants and animals are tender or hardy 
just according to the heat of the land they belong 
to," said Clover. 

" Very much so. The cocoa-nut tree and the 
palm will not grow here in the open air, nor our 
apples and cherried in South Africa or New Zea- 
land. The parrots never come to our Northern 
States, even in siunmer ; while the littie snow-bird 
wings its way to the very shores of the Arctic Sea, 
and there builds its nest" 

"How beautiful it is, mammal" said Clover. 
" Hardy, half hardy, and tender-^-the words have 
such a new meaning to me now. The birds that 
stay here all winter are hardy, and so are our ever- 
greens, and the oaks, though they lose their leaves, 
and the roots of the grass, deep down in the ground. 
But my hyacinth beans will not bear the cold, nor 
most of my other plants." 

" Clover talks as if they were all growing al- 
ready," said Lily, laughing. " But, after all, it's 
very interesting, of course, but I don't see what it 
has to do with our gardens, nor why Sam made 
such a fiiss about our learning it" 

" Olwdon't you ?" said Clover, her eyes spark- 
ling with pleasure and interest "Why, Lily, 
we've got to make a climate for these tender things ; 
it won't do to plant 'em right out in the ground." 

" Make a climate I" said Lily, rather scornfully. 
"I should like to know howl" And Lily turn- 
ed her head one side, with an air of superior wis- 
dom. 
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"So should I, verjl^much," said Clover; "but 
I suppose Sam can tell us." 

" Well, I don't see the use of much fiiss with our 
gardens, after all," said Lily. " I want just pleas- 
ure out of mine ; and if IVe got to learn first what 
the climate is, and then make it, for every thing, 
I might as well be at a geography lesson." 

" Oh 1" Clover exclaimed ; but suddenly check- 
ed herself and went on with her sewing. 

" I don't want to begin with it, any way," said 
Lily. " I'd rather take the fiin first and the study 
afterward." 

And silence came again, while the two needles 
made quick passes to and fto, and Lily watched 
her ice-fiinge now melting drop by drop. 

" Mamma," said little Primrose, " how would 
you begin ?" 

" Begin what ?" 

" Our gardens, mamma." 

" I suppose I should b^;in — ^as I do every thing 
^with asking God's help," said Mrs. May. 

"Mamma! would you?" said Lily from the 
window, while Clover again dropped her work. 
"About such little things?" 

" Are they too small to need bis help ? I know 
no such things." 

" But would he like to have children ask him 
about their gardens ?" said Primrose, wondering- 
ly. 

" About every thing, dear, in which they wish for 
his blessing. Who can make the seeds grow? 
who can bring forth the flowers in their beauty?" 

" And you were thinking of us, too, mamma, were 
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you not?" said Clover, softl^. "About our need- 
ing help ?" 

^* Yes," said her mother, " for with every pleasure 
o»sorrow, every success and every disappointment, 
come little opportunities for good, little temptations 
to evil ; we may please God, or we may displease 
him. And even alone in our own little gardens 
of sweet flowers we have need to pray, ' Hold up 
■ my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps slip 
not'" 

Mrs. May rose up and quitted the room, leaving 
the children to their own thoughts. 

"Temptations!" Lily repeated. "Well, I sup- 
pose I shall know them when they come, though I 
don't see where they're to come from. But I must 
look over my list again, to see if I want to make 
any changes. Let's have the catalogue. Prim." 

And the lists were made out that very evening, 
with some alterations, then put in an envelope with 
the three dollars, and sealed up ready for the post 

" You see I had fo change some things, Sam," 
Lily explained, " for every time Jack sees me he 
calls out, * Snapdragon ! Best and brightest vari- 
eties — ^mixed I' just as if he was a waiter on a 
steamboat And I'm sick of the very name." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HE lists went by the next day's mail. It 
was such a fair, soft spring afternoon, in 
spite of the March wind that went roam- 
ing about, peering after squirrel-cups, and alder 
flowers, and I know not what, that every body had 
gone out Mr. May drove off soon after dinner to 
Hiccory Comer, the nearest village, saying noth- 
ing, like a wise man, of what he might find at the 
freight station. Mrs. May was away on some good 
errand among her poor neighbors ; and the chil- 
dren were clustered in the workshop, watching 
Sam. ^ 

I'm afraid that people who are fond of yellow sat- 
in and*such like trifles would not have admired this 
old workshop; but the children thought it perfectly 
charming. It was but a room in the carriage- 
house, with two extremely cheerftd and dusty win- 
dows, where whole generations of spiders had spun 
their threads and woven thefr tapestry unmolested, 
dealing out summary justice, with but short im- 
prisonment nor even the form of a trial, to all such 
wasps, gnats, and blue-bottle flies as came in their 
wa5j. 

In the middle of the room stood a long work- 
bench ; and the sides of the room, and every comer 
and window-ledge, were frill of tools. Tool-chests 
stood on the floor, boxes of nails and screws, old 
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pieces of iron, odd hinges, lay in the windpw. 
Here hung up a saw and Jliere a long plane, with 
twenty other things of which the children knew not 
even the name. At present their whole attention 
was fixed upon Sam — ^watching every mark of his 
gimlet, winking their eyes at every blow of his great 
hammer, — so they stood, in a trance of pleasure.- 

Sam was working away at a small box with a 
sloping roof, or rather with ends prepared for a 
sloping roof; and two other such boxes stood on the 
work-bench, each being roofed in with ileat, close- 
fitting panes of glass. 

" I don't see what the glass is for, after all," said 
Lily. 

" Don't you ?" said Sam. " Suppose we should 
break out all the glass in our windows some cold 
night, what then ?" 

if Oh, to be sure ! the glass keeps the heat in. 
But then how does it get in, Sam ? you can't make 
a fire in this little place." • 

" This little place would bum up pretty quick if 
Ijdid," said Sam. "The heat gets in through the 
glass, Lily, from the sun. And it gets in better 
and quicker when the glass is sloped in this way 
toward the sun, than if it were set up straight as it 
is in our windows." 

" I wish I understood why," said Clover. 

" Papa'U tell you some day, or I will," said Sam, 
hammering away. " I haven't time just now."^ 

" Here's papa this minute," said little Prim- 
rose. 

" Why, so he is !" said Lily, going to one of the 
dusty windows. "He's left the wagon, and is 
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coming over here with a big, big package in his 
hands." 

Sam looked up for a moment and said " Ah !" 
with an expressicm which proved that ^miderstood 
the package thoroughly ; and their began to whistle 
"Yankee Doodle," and to use his hammer with 
great energy all at once. 

" Sam likes something^^ said Primrose, with a 
laugh. " He always does when he whistles that" 

" Sam likes several things — Primrose among the 
rest," said her brother, stooping down to kiss her. 
"But here's papa." 

And Mr. May entered, bearing the great pack- 
age. Such a package! with long white handles 
sticking out atop, and sharp black points and cor- 
ners piercing ^e brown wrapping-paper below: 
the whole tied up and bomd together with "forty 
strings," Lily said, as if on purpose to keep curi- 
osity at a respectful distance. The children clus- 
tered tound, asking at least a question for every 
string ; Sam stopped his whistling, indeed, out of 
respect to his father's presence, but there was the 
fullest smile of pleasure on his face as he laid down 
his hammer and stood still to watch the proceed- 
ings ; and as for Mr. May hinaself, he was clearly 
as eager as the children, but he would not answer 
a single question. There he stood, untying some 
strings, cutting others with his knife, laughing at 
the children,.giving their cheeks a pat or a kiss, as 
the case might be, but still at work on the package. 

Such a package ! I must say again. It was ut- 
terly bewildering and m)rsterious. And, like an 
Arabian Nights* difficulty, vanishing into another 
D 
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just as great, the large package presently resolved 
itself (when the fortieth string was cut) into three 
packages— each one wrapped up in stiff brown 
paper, tied round with numberless strings, out of 
which peeped white handles and. black corners, 
just as before. 

" There," said Mr. May, with great satisfaction, 
taking the three packages in hand, and measuring 
the respective length of the white handles, " this 
tallest one is for Clover, and the next for LUy, and 
this smallest of all must be for Primrose I In fact, 
it looks just like her!" 

" Papa ?" said Clover, doubtfully, as she took the 
package. 

" I know ! I know 1" exclaimed Lily, tearing at 
the brown paper which shielded hers. " It's our 
tools 1 our garden tool* ! Oh, papa, how good you 
are 1 Oh, whatever shall I do with these strings 1 
What is the use of tying things up so ! Oh, Sam, 
I see the end of something sticking out of mine 1" 

And Lily tugged at the strings, and pulled, and 
tore the paper of^ leaving the strings yet on ; and 
finally caught up Sam's chisel, and began to work 
at the fastenings with that in an alarming way. 

" Here, here I" said her brother. " If that is to 
be the style of operations, you may as well have 
help and a better tool." And Sam took out his 
knife, and quickly cut the cords, one after the other. 

Clover, meanwhile, was patientiy . imtying her 
knots, one by one. She had hardly spoken, had 
not exclaimed at all ; but two pink spots in her 
cheeks grew very deep as she wrought with the 
hard, unyielding bits of twine, her fingers trembling 
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with eagerness, though they labored on so steadi- 

Little Primrose, on her part, was another picture. 
After one prolonged look at her package, as if to 
find out wherein it resembled her crimson merino 
and golden hair and little white ruffle, she stood at 
a sort of "parade rest;" the package "grounded," 
her small fingers clasped tight about it, and her 
whole attention given to Clover's knots and Lily's 
fingers ; her eyes dancing as eiach fastening gave 
way. Then when brown papers fell to the ground, 
and the bright little steel tools, with their neat white 
handles, came fiill into view. Primrose gave one 
long " Oh !" of wondering delight; and then, as the 
only other thing she could say, turned round to her 
father and held her littie mouth for a kiss. 

" Why Prim, do you like them ?" said Mr. May, 
laughing and holding her fast, package and 
all. " Well, young ones, be as happy as you can, 
I must go." And with a silent embrace from Clo- 
ver, and a rather vociferous one from Lily, Mr. 
May departed. 

" Now Sam," said Lily, " put your work right up 
and tell us all about these things. Oh dear, I 
never was so happy in all my life !^ 

Sam laughed, and sitting down on the work- 
bench, drew Primrose into his arms. 

" Does not this littie one want to see her tools ?" 
he said. 

"Oh, yes!" said Primrose. "But my fingers 
aren't strong enough." 

" Mine are," said Sam. "There, you sit up here 
by me on the bench, and we'll untie all these knots, 
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and talk to Clover and Lily at the same time. 
What do you want to know about first, Lily ?" 

" TTiis^ I suppose^^ said Lily, displapng one of 
her tools, "is a spade." 

" That is a spade. See what a beauty of a little 
one papa has got for Primrose ! with a wee, wee 
handle just big enough for her little fingers. Ifs 
perfect" 

There could be no doubt about that, from the 
way the little fingers took hold of it. 

" But I thought you were going to dig the ground 
for us, Sam ?" said Lily. 

" So I hope to do the first time. But then there 
may be light digging to do afterward, and trans- 
planting, and all that." 

" Andwewantto learn how, any way," said Clover. 

"Well, what's this?" said Lily. "Oh, dear! 
there comes Jack. Now we'll have a bother." 

"This?" said Jack, unceremoniously catching 
it from Lil/s hand, "ha! a fine tool, I declare! 
ThiSy young ladies, is called a rake ; and it is chiefly 
useful for te^ng your flower leaves into long 
strips, to make them look fringy. It adds very 
much to the striking effect of a flower garden." 

" You hush. Jack," said Clover, giving his shoul- 
der a gentle tap. " I know a little about rakes. 
Sam, what's this?" 

"A trowel." 

"And trowels are used for digging up stones, 
and conveying them to the gravel walk or the 
grass," said Jack. 

"They are for transplanting," said Sam, smiling; 
"for digging up little obstinate weeds, for filling 
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flower pots, and for smoothing the ground where 
you want to sow seeds." 

" And this," said Jack, taking up another tool, 
" is commonly called Neptune's trident, which you 
perceive it resembles. In the se* as used by its 
original owner, it was excellent for spearing fish ; 
but by the strange mutation of mortal things it is 
now used in gardens, to spear caterpillars, grubs, 
and earth-iyorms. This one of Prim's, you see — " 

" Indeed, mine won't be used for any^such thing," 
said Prim, indignantly. " Spear caterpillars, truly ! 
I don't mean to have one in all my garden." 

" Oh ! don't you ?" said Jack. " That alters the 
question." 

"It's a weeding-fork. Prim," said her oldest 
brother; "and weeds, I'm afiiuid, you will have 
now and then. See, you stick the little fork in so, 
and it loosens the earth, and the weeds can be 
pulled right up by the roots.'' 

" How nice 1" said Lily. " Only I don't mean 
to have any weeds. Oh^ I'm so happy ! Come, 
let's go and show 'em all to mamma." 

"But just wait till I gather up my strings," said 
Clover. 

"Leave. 'em here," said Lily, "you don't want 
'em." 

" They may be usefiil," said Clover, sedately. . 

" Ha I ha I ha 1" said Jack, turning a somersault 
in one comer of the workshop. " Such model 
gardens ! One will have no caterpillars, and the 
other will have no weeds ; and the other — I don't 
know, I'll keep watch about Clover's. She's as 
old-fashioned as a grey rock, and about as steady." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

■ OW if there had been any unconcerned 
spectator in the old workshop that after- 
noon, he would have seen that so much 
sunshine waS not without its shadow ; and of all 
places in the world it lay on the gentle face of lit- 
tle Prim. Quite imnoticed, however ; for Clover 
and Lily were too full of their own joy, and Sam 
too .busy *and interested in examining the new 
tools, to give heed to much else, and Prim's delight 
had been so very evident at first, that afterward it 
might well be taken for granted. No eyes were 
brighter than hers when the great package was 
first brought in, none watched more eag^ly to see 
the wrappings taken off one by one. But when 
Clover and Lily had untied all their tools, and Sam 
was hard at work upon the third little package, 
Prim's face began to wear a look that was more 
anxious than glad. With great intentness she fol- 
lowed every motion of Sam's fingers, as he unfold- 
ed her smdl tools ; just glancing at hoe and rake 
and spade with a look that said, plainly, ^^That is 
not it," — ^passing them by in search for something 
else. And when at last, the little trowel and fork 
appeared. Prim gave them all one more glance and 
turned away. Silently she stooped down and pick- 
ed up the stiff brown wrapping-papers, laying them 
orce by one together in another place, and then 
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looked down at the bare floor at her feet, where 
clearly there was nothing more. But nobody saw 
it all ; and Prim stood quite still, struggling with 
something that swelled her little heart almost be- 
yond control ; and when Lily said, " Let's go and 
show mamma," Prim hurriedly gathered up her 
tools and followed the others into the house. * If 
once or twice on the way Prim's little hand made 
a swift dash at her eyes, all that Clover and Lily 
knew about it was that Prim had dropped her 
trowel But Mrs. May saw the whole thing in a 
moment; saw the slight quiver of the child's lips 
as she came in, and the shining under her eyelashes 
that was not of joy, and the listless droop of the 
hands that held ^e new tools. It was well' for 
Prim that the other two were so full of their own 
glad exclamations; and she drew back behind 
them, and thought herself quite hid. 

"Just look, mamma!" cried Lily; "did you 
ever see any thing so perfect ? See, mamma, that's 
a hoe." 

" Yes, I know so much as that," said Mrs. May. 
" And this is a spade." • 

"This is a spade," repeated Lily; "splendid, 
isn't it ? Just feel how light it is ! Why, Sam says 
one could dig all day with such a spade." 

" Could one ?" said Mrs. May, witii a very doubt- 
ful raising of her eyebrows, as her unwonted fin- 
gers took hold of the spade (the first one they had 
ever touched). " It looks like a very fine tool, my 
dear ; and I dare say you will find it quite equal 
to my grandmother's needles." 

" And mamma, do you see these beautiful weed- 
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ing forks?" said Clover. "Sam says they're so 
good * for obstinate weeds.* " 

"Papa needn't have got tiiem for that^^ said 
Lily, twirling round on both toes. " There '11 nev- 
er be any weeds in my garden, obstinate or com- 
pliable." 

" What a charming garden 1" said Mrs. May ad- 
miringly. " Pray, is that word one of Jack's im- 
portations ?" 

" No, mamma — Robin's." 

" I think I would let Robin keep it, if I were 
you," said her mother. "But where are Prim's 
tools." 

" Here, mamma," answered a sober little voice 
off in the distance. 

" Oh yes, you should see them, mamma," said 
Clover ; " they're so very pretty, so small and deli- 
cate. I think Prim's tools are almost the prettiest 
of all. Come and show them to mamma, dear — 
I didn't mean to get before you so. Prim was so 
delighted, mamma !" 

But there was no delight on the child's face as 
sh^ame forward, and her mother's ear even caught 
a long-drawn breath that was very near being a 
sob; and it was with almost an air of weary relief 
that Prim piled the tools on her mother's lap and 
stood with free hands. 

" Yes, this is a dear little spade," said Mrs. May 
as she examined them. " I do believe I could dig 
with this myself" 

A watery little smile gleamed out on Prim's face 
for a minute, but she said not a word. 

" Well, are these all the tools papa got for you ?" 
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said Mrs. May. " Are these enough ? They seem * 
very few to me." 

" Oh yes, mamma I" said Clover. 

" More than enough, / think," said Lily. " I 
don't see what we're to do with the spades, myself. 
Sam is to dig the ground for us." 

" But we want to learn how," said Clover. 

No word from Primrose, but only a tight clasp 
of the two little hands together. 

" Then I may tell papa that you are satisfied ?" 
said Mrs. May. 

"Perfectly! perfectly!" said Lily, with another 
twirl. " We're just as happy as it's possible to be." 

"A great deal more than satisfied, mamma," 
said Clover softly. " Please tell papa so." 

Still little Primrose said nothing, except with 
that same long breath again. 

" Now run off and hang up your tools in the 
tool-house," said Mrs. May. " Prim is tired — she 
must stay here and rest with me awhile, and then 
we will come out together." 

" Mamma," said Lily, gathering up her tools, 
and dropping first the hoe and then tiie weeding- 
fork — " oh dear ! — Mamma, what was that about 
your grandmother's needles ?" 

" Our great-grandmother's needles," corrected 
Clover. 

" If s all the same thing," said Lily. 

" But it does not sound respectful to speak as 
it we had nothing to do with her," said Clover. 

" I'm sure /never had much," said Lily, " see- 
ing she died about a hundred years before I was 
bom. Well, mamma ?" 
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" When I was a little girl," said Mrs. May, ** I 
used to get into a great deal of trouble over my 
sewing. I never could take small stitches, and I 
never could finish my seam, and so on. It is not 
at all an imcommon case." 

"Yes, I know," said Lily, hastily. "Well, 
mamma ?" 

"And when I sat sighing over my work, my 
grandmother used to say to me, * Dear, what is the 
matter ?' And I, in the deepest trouble, would 
answer, * I can't ever do this, I know !* Then my 
grandmother would say, cheerfully, 'Oh, I must 
lend you one of my famous needles ; that will bring 
it all right' So the dear old lady would open her 
work-table and take out her needle-book of crimson 
and blue brocade — ^but old and faded then — ^and 
choosing from its shining store a needle that was 
just the proper size, she would hand it to me say- 
ing, * There, love, there is one of my famous nee- 
dles. Now if you will put it in just right, and take 
it out just right, it will do every bit of the rest of 
the work itself.' " 

" Mamma I" exclaimed Lily, quite indignantly, 
while Clover laughed; " I don't want my spade to 
be like that, I'm sure. Come, Clover, lef s go 
hang up our tools." And away they went, leaving 
Primrose in her mother's lap. 

" Mamma," said little Primrose, after a minute's 
silence, " did the needles really do as she said ?" 

" I think they did, when I fulfilled the condi- 
tions," said Mrs. May, smiling. "And are you 
quite satisfied with your new tools, dear? Shall I 
tell papa so ?" 
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A little hesitation, then Primrose answered 
slowly — 

" The3r're beautiful, mamma." 

"And are you perfectly satisfied?" said her 
mother. " Papa will be sure to ask me." 

" Mamma I" said Prim, with a tone of dismay. 

" I thought," said her mother, gently, " that you 
did not seem quite so much pleased as Clover and 
Lily. If any one of the tools is not just right, you 
know it can be changed." 

" The/re beautiful^ mamma !" said Prim, look- 
ing distressed. 

" Then you have not quite all that you want ?" 
said her mother. " Is that it ?" 

"Ifs so ungratefiil !" said poor Primrose, her 
lips trembling. 

" What is it, love ?" said her mother. " Oh yes, 
I must know. Is there something else you would 
like to have ?" 

" Mamma, it's dreadful'^ said Primrose. " Papa 
is so good, and took so much trouble." 

" Then there is something else ?" 

Prim nodded h^r little head despairingly. 

" What is it ?" said her mother, smiling. "Not a 
plough, I suppose ?" . 

"Oh no, mamma. Please don't mind," said 
Primrose. " I think I shall get over it." 

" What then ?" said her mother. - 

" Mamma — ^it was only — ^my little watering-pot," 
said Primrose. " Oh, it's so ungrate* I" 

"Not a bit," said her. mother, gayly; "is that 
all the matter ? Now listen, and learn how safe it 
is to tell me every thing. When papa was just 
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going away again, after he had brought home the 
tools, he stepped back, and said to me, * The wa- 
tering-pots did not come, after all ; there has been 
some mistake. I forgot to speak to the children 
about it. But they can drive over to Hiccory Cor- 
ner some day, and choose for themselves. There 
are any quantity there, at the tinman's.' " 

" Mamma," said little Primrose, awhile after, 
as she and her mother and the new tools went 
hand in hand along the walk to the tool-house ; 
" don't you think that papa is almost the* very best 
person in the whole world ?" 

Which " almost," be it known, was put in by 
Primrose only to keep a place for her mother on 
the same platform of absolute perfection. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

' EXT day Lily and Primrose had gone out 
to the workshop to inspect the boxes and 
see how the new tools looked by day- 
light, when Clover came running out, her face 
beaming with pleasure, 

" Now just listen ! only do but listen !" she said, 
holding up a little sheet of pink paper. " Here's 
a note from Maria Jarvis, to ask us to spend a 
whole day with her — ^it*s to be to-morrow, and 
mamma says we may go." 

" Splendid !" cried Lily ; " was that what kept 
you so long ?'* 

** Yes," said Clover, " for I had to write an an- 
swer, you know ; and that took me a good while." 

"But you hadn't any pink paper," said Lily, 
taking the note. 

" No ; but mamma says she thinks white is quite 
as pretty." 

** I don't," said Lily. ".What a nice note I Oh, 
isn't it charming ?" 

" Yes," said Clover ; " and I think we can learn 
so much about flowers, because they have so many. 
So Maria told me, that day at the Jordans's." 

" * Chestnut Hill,' " said Lily, studying the note. 

" Yes, we've never been that way," said Clover, 
" because the winter road's so bad ; and the family 
were away too. But mamma says it's a mile or 
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two beyond Hiccory Comer, so it's at least six or 
eight from here* Mamma don't know exactly." * 

"The farther the better," said Lily. " I'd like 
to get ever so far from home, for once." 

" Why Lily !" exclaimed Primrose. "And from 
mamma, and all ?" 

" Just for once," Lily repeated. " Ta see how 
it feels. Clover, I do think we're the happiest 
children ! There were the tools last night— our 
dear tools I and here's this to-day. And I dare say 
something will come to-morrow— om: seeds, may 
be." 

" Oh no ! they won't be here for several days," 
said Qlover. 

" I would not expect them for at least a week 
more," said Sam, who came in just then. 

"But why?" said Lily. 

"It takes so long for letters to go, and for 
answers to come. And then a seedsman must 
serve his customers in regular order ; and there 
might have been fifty names down in his book be- 
fore yours got there, and then there would be fifty 
packages of seed to send off before he could send 
yours." 

" Fifty people wanting seeds !" said little Prim- 
rose, with whom the world seemed to be all turn- 
ing to gardens at once. 

"Ay, and a good many fifties !" said Sam, laugh- 
ing. " Never mind. Prim, the fifty-first parcel will 
have its turn." 

" But Sam," said Lily, "do you know we're going 
away to-morrow ?" 

" To Maria Jarvis's," said Clover. 
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" I have heard. There — ^that box is about fin- 
ished." 

" And Sam," said little Primrose, eagerly, " if 
we go way beyond Hiccory Comer, don't you think 
we might stop just one minute for the watering- 
pots ?" 

" Doubtless," replied Sam, " or three minutes. 
Perhaps a minute for each watering-pot will not 
be too much. Now, young ladies, I have done my 
part toward your green-houses, or window-boxes, 
or whatever you choose to call them, — ^you must 
do the rest" 

" You haven't told us what to do, yet," said Lily. 

"These boxes," replied Sam, "have, you per- 
ceive, a sloping top made of glass. You will also 
observe that the panes of glass are movable. Now, 
when the boxes are in use, the sloping roof must 
be turned toward the sun, so as to get the light 
and heat But if the heat becomes too great— on 
a very warm day, for instance — ^then a pane of 
glass can be lifted, so— or takein quite ofi^ to give 
the plants fresh air." 

" What a beautiful contrivance !" said Clover. 

" But the seeds aren't to be planted just in the 
box, are they ?" said Primrose. 

" Ah 1" said Sam, " that brings us to another 
branch of the subject But you must come to an- 
other workshop for that" 

So Sam laid down his hammer and led the way 
to another little outhouse, which seemed to be for 
the express purpose of holding every thing that 
would not go anywhere else. Odds and ends of 
all sorts were piled up and strewed about ; and 
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among the rest there stood a great box of earth 
and a quantity of flower pots. 

" Learned people do say," observed Sam, " that 
beginners should never plant their seeds in pots ; 
but when nothing else can be h^d, beginners must 
do as best they can." 

"What should they use ?" said Lily. 

" Shallow boxes or pans. But, as I said, these 
must do. Here are the pots all ready, you see, 
and here is the beginning of the earth you want 
to fill them." 

"Why Sam," said Primrose, "I should think 
that was earth enough to fill a thousand flower- 
pots !" 

" Yes, and more too," said Lily. " Pretty large 
beginning, /should think." 

" But the thing is," said Sam, "that there isn't 
earth here to fill one flower pot — not of the right 
kind. This is only sand and old sifted manure. 
It. wants earth, common earth out of the garden, 
and some vegetable mould out of the woods ; and 
we can not get either till the ground thaws a little, 
so it's just as well the seeds are not here." 

" Sam, what is vegetable mould ?" said Clover. 

" The earth made by decayed leaves and wood." 

" Whafs the use of mixing so many things to- 
gether ?" said Lily. " It's a great deal of trouble." 

" It will be some to me, for I must get the mould 
from the woods myself," said Sam; " but the use 
is, that plants grow better ; — just as you would not 
thrive half so well upon bread alone, or one kind 
of meat, as you do upon meat and bread and veg- 
etables and fruit" 
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"Why, do plants eat?" said little Primrose. 

" Of course they do ; and they're almost as dif- 
ferent in their eating as people are. Some are 
called * gross feeders/ because they eat every thing 
before them — * exhaust the soil/ as gardeners say ; 
some can not grow very near other plants, because 
they want so much; or perhaps those other plants 
are 'gross feeders,' and starve them out. Some 
must be constantiy supplied with the richest soil, 
others pick up a living anywl^re and anyhow ; 
some must have sand, some demand clay; some 
are alwajrs thirsty, others like dry weather ; and 
some do nothing but drink for one part of the 
year, and then never touch a drop all the rest." 

" Oh, Sam !" said Clover, " it's perfectly delight- 
ful!" 

" Then I guess I'll have to be careful with my 
little watering-pot," said Primrose. " Because I 
might watet" something that would not like it at 
all!" 

" Not many garden plants are so very particu- 
lar," said Sam. " You'll see some of the notional 
ones in Mr. Jarvis's green-house to-morrow." 

" Sam," said Clover, " are all these notions, as 
you call them, derived — I mean, do they all come 
— just as the tender and hardy and half hardy na- 
ture, from the native country of the plant ?" 

"/think," said Sam, "that it's the nature of the 
plant that makes its native coimtry, or its native 
soil. Plants are made to be just so notional, I 
think, so that some one of them may grow on every 
spot of earth — ^hot or cold, wet or dry, rich or poor. 
We put all sorts together in a garden, and they 
E 
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live and flourish there after a fashion ; but left to 
itself, each wild plant chooses its home. The 
seeds of water-plants will not open on dry land, 
nor those of land-plants in the wet ; and in the 
woods, where all places look so much alike to us, 
you will find one sort of flower blooming here and 
another there ; and may be not a second patch of 
either kind within half a mile. Now there are, for 
instance, two kinds of squirrel-cups,— one variety 
chooses to grow jon the north side of hills and 
ridges, and the other almost always on the south 
side." 

" Oh, what are squirrel-cups ?" said Primrose. 

" Dear little early spring flowers — you'll see by 
and by, when we've had a little mild weather. I 
saw a pretty thing of that sort — ^talking of notions," 
Sam went on, " when I was at Thombrake. There 
was a beautifiil wild flower in the woods there, 
called the chimaphila; but it never grew any- 
where but in the woods, imder the pine-trees, and 
would not live in the garden at all. Well, three 
or fom: years before, Mr. Austin had set out a 
young silver-pine on his lawn; and at last it was 
growing well. And now a little bunch of chima- 
philas had suddenly come to establish themselves 
at the foot of this one tree, standing there on the 
lawn all by itself. Theref they grew and bloomed 
in its shade." 

" But Sam, Aow did they come ?" said Primrose, 
very much interested. 

^' Ah 1 that I can't tell you," said Sam. "Some 
seed may have been dropped there, or have lodged 
in the tree roots when it was dug up. But I sup- 
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pose you might have planted bushels of chunaphila- 
seed under any other tree on the lawn, and not 
one would have come up." 

" Sam," said Lily, suddenly, " don't you think 
pink note-paper is a great deal more elegant than 
white?" 

" Pink note-paper 1" ejaculated Sam ; and by 
way of answer he caught up Primrose to his shoul- 
der, and rushed out of the old shed and along the 
gravel walks at fiill speed to the house. Lily and 
Clover followed, laughing, and out of breath. 

" Now, Sam, what did that mean ?" said Lily, 
when he had set Primrose down in the sitting- 
room at her mother's side. 

** It means — Good-afternoon I" said her brother, 
walking off demiurely. 

" Well," said Lily, " I guess it's just as good he's 
gone, for you know. Clover, we've got to lay out 
owe things for to-morrow. Mamma, what frocks 
shall we wear ?" 

"Mamma," said little Primrose, "if we go 
through Hiccory Comer, may we go just a little 
earlier, so as to get the watering-pots ? Three 
minutes would do, Sam said." 

" Did Sam say that ?" asked Mrs. May, smiling ; 
" I think he was greatly mistaken." 

" No, mamma, not just that — Prim didn't under- 
stand," said Clover. " Sam said three minutes 
would not be too much. And oh, mamma, he's 
been telling us jsuch beautiful things ! where plants 
grow and all that, — ^the differences between them. 
Mamma, do you think King David knew a great 
deal about flowers ?" 
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" His son Solomon did," said Mrs. May. " I 
don't know how it was with David. Why, love?" 
' " I thought he might," said Clover, blushing and 
hesitating a little. " You know, mamma, what he 
wrote : * O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.' And Sam was 
telling us such wonderful things. No one could 
have arranged it all but God." 

"'He hath made every thing beautiful in his 
time,' " answered her mother. " ' He maketh grass 
to grow upon the mountains, and herbs for the food 
of man.* * O Lord, my God, thou art very great 1' " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^OTHIN Gcould be more perfect than the 
drive to Hiccory Comer, with such double 
pleasure at the end of it The day was 
as fine as possible, the roads fast getting into good 
spring order, and the horses trotted along admura- 
bly, then: bright harness sparkling in the sun. 
Even the dark face of Hannibal on the box shone 
with satisfaction, and the three children were in a 
bounding state of delight Lily, to be sure, was 
most entranced with the thought of spending a 
day with Maria Jarvis ; while Prim's whole heart 
was in her watering-pot ; and Clover, as usual, 
brought business and pleasure into a very happy 
combination. She even found time (wWch the 
two others scarcely did) to notice the dainty fringes 
of green grass that began to show themselves here 
and there, and to see the blue-burds, and the rich 
tint of the uiv:overed earth, and the last patch of 
snow lingering on the hills — ^thinking between- 
whiles very earnestly of the proposed work at the 
tinman's, and of great possible advantage from the 
floral instructions of Maria Jarvis. Sam was of 
the party, to see the children safe to Chestnut Hill ; 
but on the express understanding that he was in 
no way to interfere with their purchases at Hiccory 
Corner. 

" It's so delightful to do it all ourselves !" said 
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Lily* ' " You know, Sam, you're not even to advise 
us." 

" Not I !" said Sam. " I have no such stock 
of good advice on hand that I can afford to waste 
it. I shall take myself off to the shoe-maker's the 
minute I have set you down among the pint-cups !" 

"Does the tinman have pint-cups too?" said 
Primrose. 

"Pint-cups, and quart-cups, and all sorts of 
things. So if you change yoiu: mind, and want a 
nutmeg-grater instead of a watering-pot, you can 
have it 1" 

" I guess /shan't !" said Primrose, with one of 
her gladsome laughs. " But oh, Sam, would you 
get a blue wateting-pot— <)r a pink one ?" 

" Upon my word," replied Sam, doing his best 
to keep a grave face, " I don't know. It's a won- 
derfully puzzling question. 1 think, just for the 
novelty of the thing, I should choose a pink one — : 
if I could find it I Unless, indeed, I should be 
fortunate enough to discover one of a delicate sky- 
blue !" 

" Now, Sam, you are advising," said Lily. 

" Truly I am not," honestly replied Sam. " As 
far fix>m it as possible." 

" Yes, blue would be beautiful !" said litde Prim- 
rose, with such a grave, contemplative air that her 
brother laughed outright; and stooping down to 
kiss her, bade Hannibal drive to the tinman's just 
as fast as he could go. 

" 'Fraid little ^issy won't find 'em f/tere" said 
Hannibal, touching up his horses. " Missy can 
try — ^but tink de oder place best." 
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" What Other place ?" said Lily. 

" De green-house, Miss Lily — old Sdpio's green- 
house. Every body at Hiccory Comer know old 
Scip. But here's de tinshop ; mebbe litde Missy 
find all she want here." 

Not aU she wanted. To do that, one must 
needs go about the world with far more moderate 
visions than those of pink and sky-blue watering- 
pots. Red ones, indeed, the tinman had — a dark 
brick-red — and others of a dull lead-color ; but 
Prim turned away from both in great disgust. 

" Let's go to tiie other place," she whispered to 
Sam, who, forgetting all about the shoe-maker's, 
stood silently looking on. ^^ These won't do at 
alL" 

" But wait one minute, please," said Clover, ex- 
amining the tinman's shelves with her eyes. " Will 
you let me see that one with the very long spout, 
sir?" 

" This 'ere long-nosed feller ?" said the tinman, 
handing it down. " Weil, I guess you might as 
well take it ; nobody else don't seem to. 'Tain't of 
a kind nobody wants." 

" Why, Clover, what would you do with such a 
looking thing ?" cried Lily. 

Clover took the queer watering-pot in her hand 
and surveyed it It was not very large, just a nice 
size, the pot itself; but the nose, or spout, was as 
long as three or four common ones put together; 
stretching itself out into the ah:, for no imaginable 
. purpose but to see the world and be in the way. 
And as if that were not enough, just at the end, 
close by the rose, the long spout took a sudden 
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sharp bend quite at right angles with the rest of 
its course ; as if, having set out to see the sky, it 
had suddenly resolved to study the earth first. 
There was so much spout, altogether, that as Clo- 
ver held the pot in her hand it weighed quite down, 
and touched the floor. 




" Sam, it wouldn't do that if it was full of water, 
would it ?" said Clover, looking up at him. 

" No, then the pot itself would be heavy, and so 
balance the nose." 

" Wouldn't it be convenient for watering distant 
plants, so that one needn't step on. the bed ?" said 
Clover, with her face of grave consideration. 

"Couldn't say whether 'twould or not," said 
the man. "That's what it's made for ; and it's a first- 
rate article." 

" I think I'll take it," said Clover. 

" That lead-colored thing !" said Lily, " with its 
long nose. And just look how fine the holes are 
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in the end. Why, it would take the water a week 
to come out" 

" These fine holes are excellent," said Sam ; 
" they can hardly be too fine." 

"Well, I don't think so," said Lily, "/don't 
want to be all day watering one plant And the 
nose, is all bent, too." 

" That's a purpose," said the tinman. " Saves 
water. When 'tain't bent you just go pourin' it 
round between things." 

" Prim, I see a blue one off there in the comer," 
said Lily, — " hos would you like that ?" 

" Tain't haroly a blue," said the tinman, bring- 
ing it forward ; " leastwa3rs not a sky color. And 
'tain't much of a pot neither. Spout's too big and 
holes too coarse." 

" Now I like that," said Lily, handling the blue 
watering-pot, the color of which was indeedrather 
dark and heavy for the hue of truth. " The wa- 
ter'll come out all the quicker, and then one would 
get done. I guess I'll have this. If s the nicest 
we've seen." 

." One likes a gentle shower, and t'other a pour- 
in' rain," said the tinman, nodding at the two chil- 
dren. " Sxiit yourselves, and that'll suit me." 

Sam paid for the watering-pots in silence ; and 
as he stood waiting for the change, little Prim's 
hand crept softly into his. 

" Sam," she whispered, " do you think that'll be 
the only blue one ?" 

Sam lifted her up in his arms, and bore her away 
to the carriage. 

"This is not a very pretty blue. Prim," he 
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whispered, in return. "And. if yours isn't blue 
— ^and you want it blue — I'll paint it blue myself!" 

And away they drove in triumph to old Scip's, 
the long nose of Clover's watering-pot making con- 
stant endeavors to break through the brown paper 
and carry out its search after knowledge. 

" To go visiting with such a thing in the car- 
riage !" said Lily ; " what will Maria Jarvis think !" 

" I don't know," said Clover, merrily ; " but I 
dare say she'll tell me !" 

Which was as near being a severe speech as 
often came from the gentle lips e£ Clover. 

" And you are all suited but^e !" said Prim- 
rose, her eyes beaming with thoughts of the pleas- 
ure to come, as they drew up before the little house 
that was half a green-house as well. 

" All suited but you," said her brother, lifting 
her down ; " so you can march in and ask for what 
you like." 

"I think we won't get out," said Lily; "please 
don't. Clover! It takes so much time." And 
Clover yielded her own " please !" to Lily's with- 
out a word. 

Primrose waited no urging, but walked straight 
up to the door and knocked, and became at once 
forgetful of all sublunary concerns. This was not 
the house door with its brass knockers, but the 
sash-door of the green-house, through which green 
leaves and plants beckoned her lovingly. And as 
the door did not fly open with the sudden speed 
of Ali Baba's famous entrance, Prim began to gaze 
up at the leaves in turn, and at once, as I have 
said, lost remembrance of every thing else in the 
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pretty sight Soft geranium leaves, and the tall 
white flowers of a Calla and brilliant red blossoms 
of some other plant were fairly entrancing ; and 
Prim looked and looked, nor even heard Lily call 
to her to make haste. Then presently the sash- 
door stirred and opened, and Prim saw, instead of 
the geranimn leaves, the figure of aHttle grey head- 
ed black man-— very black, and the hair very grey, 
but every xiark wrinkle on the old face full of gentle 
pleasure. He bowed low to Sam, standing be- 
hind the child ; but then all his attention came 
back to her. 

" Little lady," he said, " come to see old Scip ? 
What de little lady like to have ? Jes' come right 
in and see." 

And in Prim went, and the old man shut the 
door and limped slowly along his green-house walk 
past the beautiful flowers. 

" Dere^" he said, with a sweeping gesture of his 
hand, and turning round once more to Primrose, 
" little lady only say what she like, dat's all.** 

*i Please, sir," said Primrose, gravely, "have you 
got any watering-pots ? Hannibal said so. And 
I can't find one." 

" Little lady can't find a watering-pot ?*" said old 
Scipio, with a broad smile. " Guess she can here 
—don't know, but see." And once more he limp- 
ed off and opened a door into a sort of outer room, 
where he kept his empty flower pots, and then 
began to rummage behind this thing and imder 
that, bringing forth every now and then some firesh 
tin specimen for Prim to see. 
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" How dis do now ? litde lady want it for de 
washVoman, to sprinkle de clothes, hey ?" 

" Oh no !" said Primrose, " we've got one for 
that It's for myself." 

" Little lady gwine to have a garden ?" inquired 
the old man. 

" Yes, sir," said Primrose, lifting the last speci- 
men with« great difficulty, " and I'm afraid this is 
too large. I'm going to have a garden and a great 
many flowers." 

" Little lady want to water de flowers all her- 
self?" said the old man, with one of his gentle 
smiles. 

"Oh yes! all myself," sstid Primrose, "won't 
it be lovely ? And you see, sir, I can hardly lift 
this." 

" Little white blossom !" said old Scipio to him- 
self as he moved away, — ^" ain't got nothingsm all 
enough for de child, no how ! Guess I'll jes' give 
her Tidjr's. Make another chile happy, dat's all, 
— ^better so dan rust" And with a smothered sigh 
he opened a cupboard in the wall, and broi^ht 
out to view the very smallest and prettiest little 
watering-pot that Primrose had ever seen, even in 
her dreams, — a little fairy concern, that would hold 
about a pint of water ; and, of all things in the 
world, it was painted pink on the inside, but with- 
out wa» a bright green. 

Primrose was in a state of rapture, hugging the 
watering-pot up in her arms, and exclaiming in 
her soft way, and looking up at old Scipio with 
eyes too ftiU of joy to see the drops that shone in 
his. 
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*' Dere — dere !" he muttered to himself^ turning 
hastily away, "she wid de Lord — ^what need to 
cryOxjutdat?" ^ 

Prim did not hear the words, but her heart felt 
something of the tone, and she was grave in a 
minute." 

" Can you spare it, sir ?" she said. * " Have you 
got any more like it ?" 

"Yes, yes, dear! I'll spare it; no, dere ain't 
one like it in all de world. I'll spare it for de lit- . 
tie white blossom. Never thought I could be- 
fore. Better so dan rust," he repeated softly. 

Prim held out her hand to the old gardener, 
making her lowest courtesy, and thanking him with 
her face yet more than her words, and then ran 
away to the carriage to show her treasure, leaving 
Sam to finish the business. But it soon appeared 
that there was notiiing for him to do. 

" No, I couldn't ; 'scuse me, sir, but I couldn!t 
take noting for dat ere watering-pot," said Scipio ; 
" noting but de joy of seein' her once'n awhile. 
Couldn^t take money for Tidy's watering-pot She 
jes' like my Tidy. Yes," repeated old Scipio, 
looking tenderly after the carriage from which 
Prim waved her little hand to him, " she/^' like 
Tidy! Both de souls white 1" 
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CHAPTER X. 

(HESTNUT HILL was undoubtedly a 
great place. And it is equally not to be 

^€9L questioned, that there is often a wonderful 
beauty about great places, however much we may 
love little ones. Even now, when the great trees 
on the avenue showed' only bare branches, or at 
mosl swelling buds, how beautiful it was ! Those 
same bare branches stretched themselves across 
the road in such wild free fashion ; the old trunks 
were so gnarled and knotted, with here and there 
a hole suggestive of squirrels ; while the exquisite 
tracery of the smaller twigs and branches made 
such a lovely fret-work across the blue of the spring 
sky, that the drive up from the lodge to the great 
house itself was every inch a pleasiu-e. 

But if great places are beautiful, they are also 
peculiar ; every thing knows its position. It is not 
Pegasus in pound, exactiy, but it is certainly nature 
in training. No wandering tuft of grass infringes 
upon the smooth gravel outline of the road ; no 
golden buttercups and common daisies spot the 
lawn, — ^they have been warned, like unruly children, 
" Keep off the grass !" There are not even the 
traces of yesterday's wheels and hoofs upon the 
road — ^to-day*s rake has made all ready for fresh 
impressions. No fallen tree branch, no little clus- 
ter of dead leaves whispering mournfully in a cor- 
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na: ; no drooping banner of foliage to envelope your 
coachman's head and then sweep, trailing, across 
the top of the carriage. The trees, like every thing 
else, in such a place, submit to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians; but happier than other 
things, in that they have to themselves a region of 
upper air, wherein to do as they like. So the red 
maples glowed with their bright blossoms, and the 
willows waved their soft catkins ; but down on the 
ground there were no flowers yet, chickweed would 
have been deemed an intruder, and the dandelion 
an upstart ; and it was too early in the season for 
green-house beauties to show their fair faces out-of- 
doors. Besides, the family were but just come up. 

" How pretty it is 1" said Clover, as they wheeled 
along over the smooth road. 

" Very 1" said Sam. " I wonder if I should like 
to roll upon that lawn?** 

"Why?" said Lily. 

" I shouldn't know when I'd got over," said Sam, 
with a comical look. " But there*is the house !" 
And the children involuntarily straightened up, and 
were upon their good behavior at once. 

Only the watering-pot ! — ^for I grieve to say that 
the laws of the Medes and Persians had not the 
slightest effect upon the long nose of Clover's 
watering-pot All the way from Hiccory Comer 
it had been hard at work upon its wrappings ; call- 
ing upon every stone in the road and every friend- 
ly jolt to help. And now as Hannibal brought his 
horses round the carriage sweep at a fast trot, the 
nose of the watering-pot burst through the last hin- 
drance, and at once directed its attention full in 
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the face of Mrs. Jarvis herself, as she sat at the 
window. 

"Dear me!" was the ladjr's first exclamation, 
" what strange people the. Mays are ! Letting 
their carriage go about the country with a whole 
invoice of tin things, for all the world like a ped- 
lar's cart. Nice looking children, though, if they 
were only dressed. Well, every one to his mind ! 
Go and receive your friends, Maria." 

Miss Maria danced out of the room and down 
the steps, just in time to meet the litde plain dark 
merinoes that jimiped out of the carriage ; behold- 
ing which, Maria could not refrain from an admir- 
ing glance down at her own pink silk. But hap- 
pily unconscious of the vast superiority of silk over 
merino, nay, even thinking (if they thought of it at 
all) that for cool weather merino bor^ the bell ; 
and not having heard one word about the invoice 
of tin things, the three young faces were as cloud- 
less as th^ sky. 

"Oh, I'm Iklighted to see you!" said Maria. 
" What have you got there under your coachman's 
feet!" 

" It's our watering-pots," exclaimed Lily, with a 
reproachful look At her sister. " At least, that's 
Clover's. Mine is under the seat We're going 
to have gardens, you know, and — " 

But Miss Maria rushed up the steps and into 
the hall, and though the litde Mays followed as 
fast as they could, or as they liked to follow in a 
strange house, they would have heard nothing had 
not Maria kindly raised her voice for their benefit, 
exclaiming as she burst into the parlor — 
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" Mamma, it's their watering-pots !'* 

" Watering-pots !" Mrs. Jarvis repeated. " Get 
off my dress, Maria, I am surprised ^t you! It 
seems as if you never would learn dignity of man- 
ner, at this rate. What have you done with your 
friends ? Ah, here they come." 

Or, rather, there they stood ; a little timidly now, 
and blushing for their watering-pots and themselves 
alike, grouped together in the hall, with Prim's 
head turned f§r round to look after Sam. But 
Sam and the offending tin things had driven off in 
company, and a distant crack of Hannibal's whip . 
was all that could be heard. 

Maria made another rush into the hall, and 
brought the little strangers in, and presented them 
to her *mother, addiftg various small pieces of in- 
fcKrmation out of her own head. 

" Lily's the clever one, mamma, but Clover's the 
oldest And Prim's hair curls naturally. And 
if s so cold down at their house, that they always . 
wear thick frocks." 

" Maria, if you never speak of any thing you do 
not know, you will talk a good deal less," said her 
mother, with some asperity. And then she wel- 
comed the children very kindly, and took them into 
a little room on the other side of the hall, where 
they could lay off their things, her practiced ey^ 
taking note the while of the exquisite neatness and 
finish of those " thick frocks," and of the delicate 
white clearness of the little neck ruffles. 

"What a superb laundress you must have," said 
Mrs. Jarvis, arranging Prim's dress. "Absolute 
perfection." And then she dismissed the children, 
F 
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bidding them enjoy themselves as much as they 
could, and not let Maria tire them out before 
luncheon. 

" Show them all your things, Maria," she said ; 
"your new brooch and bracelet they'll enjoy, I 
dare say." 

" And books ! Oh, have you got many books ?" 
said Clover, as fiiey ran up stairs. 

" Yes, I've got a good many," said Maria care- 
lessly. " Some people will give one books, you 
know. There's my Aimt Celestia, she always says, 
' Maria, I've brought you a new volume to peruse ; 
and I hope it will do you good.' But it never does, 
you know, because I never do peruse it," added 
Maria laughing. " It's never the sort I like. And 
Cousin William, Ae always gives me books. Mam- 
ma don't, she knows better. Just see here, what 
a bracelet she gave me last birthday, that was a 
week ago. And the brooch was from papa. This 
other bracelet, the \^ue enamel, I had for Christ- 
mag. What do they give you at home ?" 

" Books, very often," said Clover, while Lily 
stood silent, widi the blue enamel bracelet in her 
hand. " And beautiful curious things? — shells and 
pictures ; and papa gave us a magjiifying glass. 
The last thing he gave me was some splendid new 
*tools, and money to buy flower seeds." 

" And oh we've sent our lists !" said Primrose ; 
" and Sam says the seeds may come any day, im- 
less there are fifty people to be served first." 

" Why, do you Rave to buy your flower seeds .?" 
said Maria. " When I want any I just go to. Will- 
iam Stubbs — that's our gardener — and get as 
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many as I choose. He has every sort in the world, 
you know." 

" And then do you sow them ?" said Lily, look- 
ing at the bracelet, and feeling as if every body 
had every thing at Chestnut HilL 

" Sometimes I do," said Maria, " but they never 
come up." 

" Then they can't be Mr. Vick's seeds," said 
Primrose. 

" I don't know yffbose they are," said Maria, 
"but they never come up when /sow 'em. They 
have to for William, I suppose. See there — ^have 
you got any boots with tassels? Aren't they 
splendid ?" 

" But don't you ever read any books ?" said Clo- 
v€;r, going back to the former subject, while Lily 
fell into another reverie over the tassels. 

"Oh, yes, I read stories when I have got 'em," 
said Maria. " Novels, yotffknow, and such things. 
I wouldn't give a pin for a story where the people 
don't get married It's stupid. There-^at's the 
luncheon bell ! Come along, girls, I'm sure you 
must be starved. I always am. And then by and 
by I'll show you Sarah's things. She's going away 
to-day." 

Down stairs went the children, hurried along by 
the himgry Maria, and into the dining room where 
the luncheon table was set out It was so much 
of a "set out," indeed, that the little Mays thought 
it looked like quite a nice dinner. Soup, and cold 
meat, and cake, and chocolate, and tea, and fruit, 
and bread and butter. The children were placed 
at one end of the table, while three or four em- 
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broidered ladies sat round Mrs. Jarvis at the other ; 
and in the middle distance was Maria's grown-up 
brother (how unlike Sam! Primrose thought), 
anil two or three younger boys. These last help- 
ed themselves to all they could reach by standing 
on tiptoe, picked crumbs and raisins from the cake 
basket, and made faces now and then at the little 
Mays. It is true that Jack was also somewhat 
given to faces ; but then, as Lily remarked after- 
ward. Jack's feces meant soiAething, and he didn't 
make them at strangers, — ^two very important 
points of difference. However, the limcheon went 
on quietly enough, till the bo)rs had taken the 
last oranges, and their departure, and Mrs. Jarvis 
had finished her chocolate^ and sat considering 
the three Httle strangers from a high social point 
of viejv. And then, merely remarking with a smile 
to some of the, ladies round her, " what a difference 
there was among childibn," she left the table ; and 
the children were free to do what they liked. 

" No^* what would you like to sae first ?" said 
Maria. " We have a great many things, I sup- 
pose, that you haven't at yoiu* house. There's 
the pheasants, and all the green-houses, and the 
Chinese puzzle, and all Sarah's dresses." 

"Oh, the green-houses, please I" said Clover. 
" But how many are there ?" 

" Oh I don't know," said Maria ; " a dozen, I 
guess, more or less. They're grape-houses, you 
know, part of 'em ; and the fern-room, and every 
tiling." 

" Maria, what are pheasants ?" said little Prim- 
rose. 
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" Thejr're nothing but birds," said Maria, " gold 
and silver ones. But sOme people like to look at 
'em. We can go round that way if you choose." 

" Gold and silver birds !" said Primrose. 

" No j nonsense !" said Miss Maria, " gold and 
silver ph^ants / We don't live in the Arabian 
Nights, child ; and my father says if s a pity we 
don't 'y it would be so easy, he sa3rs, to pick dia- 
monds off the trees. If they were gold and silver 
birds, I can tell you, Sarah'd have 'em on her head 
in no time." 

Th^ went "that way," to where the pretty 
pheasants, with their shining plumage, lived in 
prison because of it, like some other fine birds ; 
and Primrose pitied them so much that she had^ 
hardly time to admire : and then on to tjie green- 
houses, which were much more satisfactory. Will- 
iam Stubbs was going the rounds, giving a touch 
here and a direction there j and he let the children 
go with him. First, through the grape-houses, one 
after another, and all different j for while in one 
the brown vine stems showed hardly a sign of life, 
in the next the full buds were swelling* and burst- 
ing out — " breaking," as Mr. Stubbs said. These 
two houses were cool, but in the next it felt like 
siunmer, and the vines were in full leaf, and the 
house was filled with the delicious fragance of 
their flowers. And in the next, the fruit was al- 
ready set, and the clusters of green grapes himg 
upon the vines like a rich embroidery. The grape- 
houses were delightful, but the green-houses and 
hot-houses were bewildering. Such wild, rich, 
gorgeous plants; and on the other hand, some 
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that were just exquisite for sweetness: orchid 
blossoms that were like huge snow flakes suspend- 
ed, in mid-air, and great cactus blooms that glowed 
with the changing light of the bed of a wood fire. 
Strangers were they all, " distinguished foreigners," 
from Africa or Japan or Mexico. And it did not 
appear that any body would ever be able to make 
their acquaintance, except Mr. Stubbs. "When Clo- 
ver asked eagerly — 

"Oh, what is that, sir?" 

Mr. Stnbbs said — 

" That is echino-cactus xiphacanthus,"— an in- 
troduction that of course no one could do any thing 
with. Or if Primrose clasped her hands in wonder 
^before some pendent air beauty, Mr. Stubbs would 
say carelessly, " Yes, it's a pretty thing ; aspedis- 
tria lucida variegata;" and he might as well have 
given the name of a Polish prince at once. But I 
am not sure that the strange outlandish names did 
not, on the whole, heighten the effect ; giving a 
strange air of illusion and wonder to every thing, 
and surrounding Mr. Stubbs himself with a sort of 
lingual halo. For what sort of a man must he be 
who could live on terms of familiarity with a fern 
named "athyrium filix foemina frizella?" The 
children looked from the fern to him, with awe- 
struck doubt as to which of the two was the great- 
est wonder. And when at last Maria Jarvis got 
them away " to see Sarah's dresses," Primrose saw 
every thing across the white blossoms of the air 
plant, and Clover in the glow of the resplendent 
cactus ; and Lily, I am afraid, saw just the dresses, 
and nothing else. 
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So the visit ended joyously ; and the three chil- 
dren drove home in a state of delight that was 
hardly kept in bounds by the united efforts of 
Sam and the carriage. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^T was so late when the carriage reached 
home that night that Mrs. May would not 
let the children sit up to talk a bit, but 
sent them all off to bed at once ; and even the 
watering-pots were left tied up till morning. But 
as soon as the birds were fairly astir, and the* sun- 
beams gleaming across the brown fields and rail- 
fences, the house, too, was filled with a litde hum 
of business and pleasure. Not too quiet a hum 
either ; for it does now and then happen that wide- 
awake children forget other people's slmnbers; 
and Lily and Clover and Primrose ran about the 
hall, and laughed and talked and sang, in happy 
unconsciousness that there was such a thing as 
sleep in the whole w6rld. It was a pleasant dis- 
turbance after all ; Mrs. May found no fault with it 
up stairs ; and though the door stood open i^ the 
breakfast-room, where Sam sat with his books, no- 
body got up to shut it Indeed, you could even 
see upon the student's face now and then a smile 
which j^as certainly called forth by no treatise on 
astronomy that ever was printed. 

Jack was in the hall, helping the confiision, and 
making himself, as Lily said, " generally useless ;" 
though, indeed, there was litde to do but unpack 
the watering-^ts and scatter the packing-paper 
about in every direction. 
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"So you had a grand time yesterday?" said 
Jack, looking critically with one eye through the 
long nose of Clover's watering-pot 

" Splendid !" said Lily. '.' Only I wish we had 
gone there before we sent {uljowc seeds, then we 
could have got something \j^th while — air-plants^ 
and things." 

" But those air-plants wouldn't grow in our gar- 
dens," said Clover. 

"Yes, they would; they mus/ like fresh air, 
child. The wonder is, how they can live in that 
close D)ace. It almost smothered me" 

" I didn't mind it," said Clover, " it was so 
very interesting. I suppose that was meant for 
the natural climate of the plants." 

" I'm sure I don't know what it was meant for, 
but I know it was suffocating," said Lily. "Jack, 
just think — Maria Jarvis's sister has got a gold 
bracelet made just like a snake, with green enamel 
scales and two diamond eyes." 

" Has she, mdeed ?" said Jack. " Ha !" 

" Yes," said Lily, " and you needn't say * ha 1' 
either, for you never saw any thing so splendid." 

" Haven't I, though ?" said Jack. " Why, I've 
seen the real thing." 

" Whaf s the real thmg?" said Lily, slightly of- 
fended. 

" You just tell Maria Jarvis, with my compli- 
ments," said Jack, screwing up h3 eyes as before, 
"that next siunmer you'll beat her sister all to 
nothing ; for youll have rea/smkes in your garden." 

"Jack! how horrid!" said Lily. "What do 
you mean ?" 
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" Yes, put down my watering-pot, and talk and 
look like a rational boy," said Clover. " What do 
you mean ?" 

" Just that," said Jack, coolly. " Real snakes, 
with real scales, aq^hining eyes, and a tongue 
-that'll run out and in at you so I" And Jack 
made his little unruly member play about in a way 
that was very- unruly indeed. The three children 
stood aghast 

" Then there'll be earth worms," continued Jack, 
seeing the impression he had made ; " long, §limy, 
wriggling red things, coming right up out of 
the ground before you know where you are. And 
it's no sort of use to cut 'em in two with your 
spade, for each piece just grows out into a new 
earth worm, and so you only double the quan- 
tity." 

There was another minute of dismayed silence, 
and then Primrose darted away up stairs to her 
mother. 

"Jack," said Clover, "you ought not to fright- 
en Primrose. She's such a little thing ! and you 
know she can't bear even the sigrht of a caterpil- 

" She'd better quit gardening, then, before she 
begins," said Jack decisively. " I say, Clove, how 
much did you give a yard for the nose of this water- 
ing-pot?" ^ ^ 

" Ah, here's mamma I" said Lily. " Mamma, I 
was only telling Jack about Sarah Jarvis's beauti- 
ful bracelet — ^madeyW/like a snake, mamma, with 
scales and all !" 

" I am glad it is not mine," said Mrs. May, with 
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a slight shiver. " And was Jack quite lost in ad- 
miration ?" 

"No indeed, mainma,'' said Clover; "but 
he told us some very . unpleasant things about 
what we should have in our gardens next siun- 
mer." 

" Snakes, mamma !" said little Primrose, clasp- 
ing her mother's hand, and looking up appealing- 
ly. " And earth worms I" 

" They are not very pretjy things, certainly, to 
my eyes," said Mrs. May, with a smile, as she sat 
down and took the little girl on her lap ; " but to 
a robin. Prim, the earth worms are extremely at- 
tractive, — quite as much so as oysters are to you ! 
And the worst thing they will ever do in your gar- 
den will be to eat up a kaf now and then. You 
can bear that, I hope V* 

"Yes, mamma," said Prim, with a long sigh; 
" but I didn't want to have any thing in my garden 
itiat wasn't decwftful" 

"Beautiful they are, in one sense," said her 
mother ; " with the beauty of perfect fitness for their 
life — the wonderful make and adjusting of every 
part" 

" And the snakes, mamma?" said Prim. 

" They have that same perfection and finish, like 
every one of God's creatures," said Mrs. May; 
" and they have often, too, great beauty of color. 
Still, I do not like snakes. Prim, I must confess ; 
but I would much rather see a real one than wear 
such a snake bracelet on my arm, if that is any 
comfort" » 

" Mamma, mamma !" said Lily. 
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"Jack, wflat have you been telling these chil- 
dren ?" said his mother. 

"A little possible truth, mamma — slightly high- 
colored." 

" Ah, please to tell them nothing but positive 
truth for the future ; and remember, young eyes 
are not skilled in colors." 

" I don't believe there'll be a snake seen in 
your garden all summer," said Sam, coming out of 
the breakfast-room ; " and if there is, I'll show you 
how fast he can run 1'^ 

" Oh, have they got feet ?" said Primrose. 

"You'll* see, if one comes," said* her brother. 
" And then we can study it all out, and learn how 
a snake moves without feet The ^arth worms 
top, — ^why Prim, they're^ ten times as curious as 
your Chinese puzzle. I dare say we shall see 
some of them to-day, for I mean to begin digging 
this very morning." 

" In our gardens ?" cried Lily. 

" To be sure. I've tried the groimd, and it will 
work." 

There was nothing to do after that but dispatch 
breakfast as soon as possible, to be ready for dig- 
ging; and all disturbed thoughts were brushed 
away. Sam went off to the tool-house, and came 
back with a great spade on his shoulder nearly as 
big as the three little spades put together, and 
Lily followed, dragging a rake of corresponding 
size. 

" Why dorCt you take our tools, Sam," she said, 
" and not these great ugly things ? These aren't 
pleasant." 
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" Yes, and suppose I came against a stone and 
broke one of them," said Sam, " how pleasant that * 
would be ! I don't know what's in this groimd 
yet ; I haven't proved it." 

And Sam threw off his. coat, as if he meant the 
proving should be in earnest one. 

" You'll catch cold," said Clover. 

" Not I ! What with exploring the ground, and 
giving you a lecture on digging, I shall be warm 
enough.' But where am I to begin ?" 

" I think you had better begin with* mine," said 
Lily, promptiy. " It's the largest, you know, and 
so you can give us a good long lecture." 

Sam laughed a little, and shook his head. 

" It's high time your garden was dug,. Lily," he 
said : " that hedgi^ wants planting badly." 

But he strode away down the hill toward Lily's 
patch as he spoke, with his spade on his shoulder, 
and the youjig ones trooped after him. Jack 
mounted the fence, and the others stood here 
and there on the gravel walk to listen and 
look, and Sam began his work and his lecture to- 
gether. 

"The object of digging the ground, young 
ladies," he said, "is to bitig it all ^ a fine, soft 
state, free from liunps and hard places, so that the 
light and air can make their way down into it, and 
the smallest roots of youi; plants can wander just 
which way they like best." 

" Do roots wander .?" said Clover. 

'* They're the greatest travelers / know, for their 
size," said Sam ; "finding their way all about, after 
water, and food, and whatever else the pretty plant 
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above ground may need. But then you must give 
» them a fair chance, for each likes to go its own 
road." 

" What queer things you do talk !" said Lily. 

" All true," said her brother, measuring off the 
little patch and dividing it carefully in two. 
" Some roots, for instance, like to grow straight 
down into the ground ; these are called tap-roots. 
And imless the ground is dug very deep, they have 
a poor time of it The tap-root sets off on its 
travels and .presently comes to a stone ; well, it 
either crooks round the stone, or dse it forks and 
goes both sides of it. But its strength is divided 
too, and its beauty is gone. I have seen radishes 
that were shaped as much like a breakfast fork as 
any thing. The poor root wan^rs on again, and 
by land by meets a great clod of unbroken earth, 
and then it gives up, discouraged. No use to try 
any farther, no use to think of growing any more ; 
it just stands still till the end of the season, and 
comes out of the ground .at last a little ugly, 
crooked thing, and good for nothing, •just because 
the ground was not half dug." 

" I guess ours will be dug 1" said Prim. 

" Sam, what do you diride the patch so for?" said 
Lily. 

" 111 tell you presently," said Sam, going on with 
his measuring. "Then other roots are fibrous, 
like a bunch of little delicate threads ; and they 
like to creep all about, near the surface but out of 
sight ; and if you wall them in with stones or hard 
ground, the plant will be sickly and miserable all 
its life, or else die outright. Just as Prim would. 
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if I should put Jier in a cage and never let her stir 
more than three inches from home." 

Prim twisted herself about as if the very idea 
was uncomfortable. 

" I'd like to dig too," she said. 

" And so you shall," said her brother. ** I'll go 
over the three gardens first, to break up the ground 
once thoroughly, and then whoever likes may -dig 
it after me. And now to begin." 
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«« "«OWi»*? CHAPTER XII. 

OW don't ask too many questioi^" 
said Sam, as he struck his spade into 
the groimd, "but look on and learn. 
See if you can not find out for yourselves why I 
divide the ^oimd into two parts." * 

" Ifs a great deal easier, to have you tell us," 
said Lily. 

" And a great deal easier for you to forget, if I 
do," said Sam. " No, I will not answer any ques- 
tions imtil I have dug at least one square yard." 

Ai^ with that he began to work in earnest, but 
in a way that seemed very mysterious. All across 
the end of one of his two divisions Sam dug a sort 
of trench, taking out each spadeful of earth and 
laying it neatly on the end of the other division so 
as to form a ridge. Then leaving division number 
two to take care of itself for a while, he went back 
to the line of earth next his trench and dug that 
up — turning each spadefiil quite over into the 
trench, breaking the lumps with his spade, and" 
bringing it to a fine smoothness ; and leaving also 
a new trench to receive the next line of earth. 
But all this time the other division was left to 
itself, with the ridge of earth at one end. 

" Why don't you dig straight across?" said Lily, 
when trench after trench had been filled with the 
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pulverized earth. "There youVe left all that 
ridge. What will you ever do with it ?" 

" What should I do without it ?" said Sam, dig- 
ging on. 

" I know, I know I" said Clover, joyfully. " Sam, 
please stop a minute and listen. Isn't this the 
way? You'll dig down quite to the end of this 
division, and then to fill the last trench you'll take 
earth from across the lower end of this other divis- 
ion. And then you'll begin to dig that one down 
there, and dig on and on back to the top again. 
And then when you come to the last trench of all 
there'll be the ridge of earth to fill it Isn't that 
right?" 

" Right as a glove," said Sam, looking pleased. 
" Ypu'U make a gardener yet" 

" But Sam," said little Primrose, "if you were dig- 
ging a great field you'd have to carry the earth 
clear across to make the ridge." 

" Not so, little sister," said Sam. " I should 
never be digging a great field ; fields are always 
ploughed, Prim; but if it were a large piece of 
ground instead of a small one, I should divide it 
into many parts instead of two— only taking care 
always to have an even niunber. Two divisions, 
you see, take care of each other ; but if I had a 
third or a fifth or a seventh all by itself, there would 
be no place to lay the earth from my first trench, 
and all I could do would be to carry or wheel each 
spadefiil round to the other end." 

" It's quite beautifiil !" said Clover, looking lov- 
ingly at the brown earth. 

" Well, I didn't know digging was so very easy," 
G 
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said Lily. " I don't see why people ever have 
lumps in their gardens. The earth seems to crum- 
ble right up when you touch it" 

"Appearances are peculiar things," said her 
brother, with a smile. " Don't you want to tiy 
how much they are worth ?" 

"What do you mean now?" said Lily. 

" Get your spade and help me dig." 

" May I ?" cried Lily, eagerly. 

" Certainly ; it is your garden." 

Away flew Lily after her spade. Sam set his in 
the ground and stopped to rest 

" In this way of dividing the groimd. Clover," 
he said, " you must be careftil of two things : first, 
to d^ your trenches straight ; and secondly, to 
make quite sure that the edge of one divisioo is 
dug quite into the edge of another, else you will 
have a balk all across your bed." 

"What is a balk ?" said Clover. 

"That is what some gardeners call a bit of un- 
dug ground left in the midst of that which has been 
dug." 

" It balks the plants so they can't grow," put in 
Jack. 

"Isn't Jack smart?" said Clover softly, to Sam. 
" But Sam, if you are not too tired, will you just dig 
one more row across quietly before Lily comes ? 
I understand about the trenches, but there's some- 
thing else I want to see." 

"I'm not a bit tired," said her brother; and 
away he went across the strip of earth again, while 
Clover looked on more intently than before, watch- 
ing what Lily had thought so "easy." She saw 
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that the earth by no means "crumbled right up" 
of its own accord ; on the contrary, some of it was 
very obstinate. Sam's spade went into it, and 
through it, and into it again, with a light skill be- 
fore which most of the lumps presently gave way, 
bul now and then there was one so hard that noth- 
ing but a good sound tap from the flat of the spade' 
reduced it to order ; and every large stone that 
showed its head was picked out and thrown aside. 

"Sam," said Clover, suddenly, "why do you turn 
every spadeful of earth quite over, so that the top 
goes to the bottom ?" 

"Why, just to bring the bottom to the top," said 
Sam, pushing back his hat. " Then all the soil by 
tum^ gets the benefit of the sim and air, and it 
grows mellow, and more fit for the plants." 

"Here comes Lily!" shouted Jack. "Now 
there'll be sights I" And Jack settled himself on 
the fence with renewed satisfaction as Lily came 
rushing down the hill, spade and rake in hand. 

" No bonnet, Lily ?" said her brother, looking at 
the uncovered head. 

"Oh I I guess I dropped it in the tool-house," 
said Lily. "Never mind; I don't care for the 
sun." 

"And no shoes nor gloves, and a light pink 
frock," remarked Jack from the fence. 

" Be quiet," said Lily. " IVe got shoes." 

" But not our garden shoes, you know, Lily," said 
little Primrose. 

" Our garden shoes!" said Lily. "I wonder 
how many pair I can wear at once ! Where shall , 
I begini Sam ?" 
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" Choose your place," said her brother, stepping 
aside. 

" I suppose I may as well begin right here where 
you left ofi^" said Lily, plunging all across the 
soft bed with more zeal than prudence, and cover- 
ing her bright house boots with soil. Clover gave 
a little cry of dismay. 

"You should never walk across newly -dug 
ground, if it is possible to help it," remarked Sam ; 
" for it packs the earth again, and you lose your 
labor." 

" Does it ? Never mind, I can dig it up again. 
Now for it!" And Lily struck her spade vehe- 
mently into the ground, but with such a glancing 
slope that all the effect was to pare off a handftil 
of earth and throw it high into the air. 

" Splendid I first-rate I" exclaimed Jack, clap- 
ping his hands. " Quite a superb display I" 

Sam did not laugh, but stood by to give coun- 
sel. 

" If you set your spade straight down, Lily," he 
said, " instead of at such anr angle, and put your 
foot on the cross-piece and press it down, and then 
draw the handle down toward you — so— and lift 
the spade gently up, the earth will come up 
smoothly with it, instead of flying off at a tangent. 
Don't tiy to take up too much at first" 

Which wise advice Lily disregarded; measur- 
ing off for herself a spadefid of such extra size that 
she could not stir it, and was obliged to pull her 
spade ignominiously out, with no load at all. 

"Easy, isn't it?" said Jack firom the fence. 
" Gets along so fast I" 
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" Take time," said Sam, kindly; " and take a lit- 
tle at a time. There — ^that is better; now txirn it 
well over into the trench." And Lily, stimulated by 
the cheerful tone, really contrived to get up a small 
spadeful of earth and overset it into the trench. 
She was much elated. 

" I do believe I can do it all myself now," she 
said. " And I'd much rather do it mysel£ So 
yx>u may go, Sam — ^you needn't dig any more for 
me." 

A queer little incredulous smile sh6ne in Sam's 
eyes, but he took his coat and began to put it on. 

"Very goqd for me," he said, looking at his 
watch. " I have something to do in the house. 
Jack, so have you. And as for you, little Prim, 
your only chance of a ride on my shoulders before 
dinner is the present occasion — ^so come." 

"Yes, you may all go," said Lily, whose next 
venture, to say truth, had been much less success- 
ful. "You had better not wait, Clover, because 
it'll take me a little while to finish this bed, and 
you may get tired standing." 

Such extreme consideration and competency 
was too much for Clover ; she went away without 
a word or a suggestion ; and Jack tumbled up the 
slope in a state of exhilaration that could find no 
other sufficient outlet. 

Left alone to herself in the brisk spring wind, 
Lily went through a variety of experiments in dig- 
ging that can not even be described. Every pos- 
sible way to do it— or rather not to do it — she tried, 
except only that slow and patient way which Sam 
had enjoined. Sometimes pushing!: the spade down 
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by main force, quite neglecting the help of her foot 
on the cross-piece; sometimes trying for great 
spadefuls that she could not stir, then shoveling off 
small ones that were worth nothing ; scraping, 
chopping, poimding — ^there was hardly any thing 
Lily did not make'her spade do, except dig. And 
the result was quite in keeping. Sam's work lay 
there, smooth and neat; even Lil3r's hasty foot- 
steps had not destroyed its pretty appearance. 
But beyond that! The trench had disappeared 
entirely, and the line of digging was now as crooked 
as a rail fence, but far less regular, while no words 
can tell the roughness of the ground. An army 
of stones seemed to have started up out of ambush, 
and the earth to have all turned into lumps; while 
the ups and downs of the surface would haVe made 
a severe kind of hill country for any small race of 
creatures. 

" I guess I can rake it smooth," Lily said to her- 
self, surveying the lumps and hollows. But as she 
came back with the rake from where it had lain on 
the grass a new thought struck her. Had she 
really dug only thatl In the heat qf the work she 
had scarcely stopped to notice her progress — ^it 
would take her a littie while, she had said — ^and 
now the whole she had done, bad a^ it was, looked 
like but a few inches by Sam's broad, smooth strip. 
And there, at this very minute, was the dres3ing- 
bell for dinner. 

"Never mind," was her first thought, "my 
frock's clean. I guess if 11 do for dinner to-day, and 
I just want to dig a little bit more." But a single 
glance showed her part at least of the state of af- 
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fairs. The " light pink dress," as Jack had truly 
called it, had mud stains enough for^ a ploughman's 
frock ; the neat morocco boots were covered and 
clewed with earth ; the stockings above showed a 
happy blending of all possible shades of brown ; 
and as to her hands, if they were to be scrubbed 
clean even by tea-time, it was best to begin with- 
out much delay. Lily stood silent and still, re- 
membering eyen in the midst of her discomfort 
Sam's kindness in keeping Jack away. Slowly 
and soberly she went along the walk to the tool- 
house, and then rather hastily up to her room ; 
but the dinner bell had rung, and every one else 
was helped, before Lily came to the table, her face 
and neck and hands burned with the simbeams, but 
reddened yet more just then with the thought .of 
her. first day's work in her garden. 
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r CHAPTER XIII. 

[T was not the fashion in Mr. May's house 
for the children to take the lead in con- 
versation. A strange, old-time notion pre- 
vailed there, that those who had lived longest in 
the world knew best what to talk about; or at 
least " had the right of way," as they say on the 
railroads. So, though the children were always 
allowed to express their opinions and make known 
their wishes in proper time and place, it was well 
imderstood that neither opinions nor wishes were 
of importance enough to take position in the front 
rank of affairs, but must wait, nicely bridled and 
held in, until their turn came. And thus it fell out 
to-day that dinner was over and the dessert set on, 
and even that nearly finished, before a word could 
be said about Lily and her strange appearance. 
Mr. ^nd Mrs. May were discussing some matter 
of which the young ones understood not a word, 
but to which Sam gave his undivided attention ; 
and the children were obliged to ke^p pretty quiet, 
and to speak softly — ^when they spoke at all — ^to 
each oth^r. Jack, indeed, contrived to say a good 
deal without speaking a word, — ^knitting his eye- 
brows, and rolling up his eyes, and making all 
sorts of inconceivable signs of wonder and admi- 
ration ; which Lily could not help seeing, do what 
she would. Little Primrose whispered — 
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" Oh, Lily ! did you really get it done ?" and 
lily deigned no reply whatever either to words or 
looks, but went on eating her dinner as fast as she 
could ; so that Clover, really anxious to know the 
history of such a strange looking face and neck, 
yet ventured to ask no questions, but just showed 
her sympathy by helping Lily to every thing she 
wanted, and that Clover herself could reach.. 

At length Mr. May, having finished both his dis- 
cussion and his apple, found leisure to notice the 
children, and vay soon saw the contrast between 
the deHcately clean hands of Cl«ver and the red, 
imperfectly scrubbed ones of Lily. Mr. May was 
very particular about hands. 

" Had you no soap and water in your room, 
Lily ?" he asked. 

"Yes, papa— but— I couldn't get it off!" Lily 
stammered out with much difficulty. 

" It's * these diggings,' papa," explained Jack. 

" Oh ! But I thought they were to have gloves V* 
said Mr. May, looking across the table at his wife. 

" And they have," she said, with a smile. 

" Useful gloves they must be," said Mr. May, 
in an ironical tone. " And the sun-bonnet also, 
r-extremely valuable." 

" Papa, I didp't wear them," said Lily, in whose 
eyes the drops were gathering fast 

" I inferred as much." 

" It was the first time, you know, papa," pleaded 
Clover, her own eyes growing very misty. " And 
Lily was so eager — and I think she forgot all about 
it till she was quite down there." 

"No," said Lily, resolutely, "no, papa; I only 
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forgot for a minute — just till I was three steps 
down the hill. And then I was in a hurry, and I 
wouldn't go back." 

" No excuse at all is the best one that ever was 
made," said Mr. May, his good-humored smile coift- 
ing back on the instant "The whole truth al- 
ways. But believe me, my dear, hurry is a bad 
digger and planter Mid every thing else ; let time 
help you another day. And be content to have 
tiger lilies in your garden ; don't transform your- 
self into one.." 

" Papa, I don'l feel cross," said Lily, imderstand- 
ing the " tiger" in a very literal way. " At least, 
I didn't till Jack made faces at me." 

" No, no," said Mr. May laughing. " That is 

,not what I meant A tiger lily, my dear, is a fiery 

red flower, with black spots. Come away. Jack, 

and let your sister alone. I have an errand for you." 

Poor Lily ! such a picture of herself was too 
much ; and her father's amused tone gave it full 
effect, and was even worse than Jack's laugh. She 
controlled herself just for one minute, until they 
were both out of the room, but the next found her 
on her knees, sobbing out her sorrows in Mrs. 
May's lap. 

"I hate dicing!" she burst forth, "and the 
spade, and the garden, and every thipg else ! And 
I don't care who has it all, for I don't want it" 

" Oh, Lily !" exclaimed little Primrose. " Not 
your beautiful garden ?" 

" No !" 

" But where wiHyou put your seeds ?" said Prim- 
rose, while Clover stood silent and sad. 

* 
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"In the fire!" 

" Poor Lily !" 'said Mrs. May, gently stroking 
the head that moved restlessly on her lap ; " she is 
tired and troubled, Prim— don't talk to her just 
now. When one is troubled, you know, nothing 
seems pleasant" 

Lily hui^t into a gentler fit of tears at that, 
seizing her mother's hand and smothering it*with 
kisses; and Clover drew Primrose sdWy away to 
the other side of the room. Sam was standing 
by the mantle-piee, but he did not speak a word ; 
and the silence was first broken by Lily herself. 

" Mamma, I didn't speak truth, — I don't hate 
my garden — I love it, oh, so muc^ ! And I tried 
so hard, and I was so disappointed !" and the hot 
tears dropped down again very fast 

"•Yes, I know all about that," said her mother, 
soothingly ; " I watched you all the time, Lily, firom 
my window." 

" Oh, mamma, why didn't you call me ?" said 
Lily. 

" I thought you were learning so much that I 
would not interifere." 

" Mamma, are you laughing, at me ?" said Lily, 
raising her head. 

"No indeed." 

" But I think you were mistaken,, mamma ; I 
don't think I learned any thing," said Lily, sigh- 
ing. " I dug it dreadfully-^zxA so little !" 

" Who thought she could dig her garden without 
help and without teaching?" said Mrs. May. 

" Why— oh, is that what you ijiean t Yes, I did 
learn that^* said Lily. 
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" And you learned the value of a spade like my 
grandmother's needles," said hef mother, smiling. 

"Ah, mammal how well you know me," said 
Lily. " You thought what was coming." 

" Yes, I thought And you have learned, too, 
that the way to enjoy one's garden is not to stay 
in it the whole morning." 

"Yes indeed," said Lily, laying her face wearily 
on her mother's knee. "I'm as tired as I can 
be." 

" A little lesson on self-conceit, a litde lesson on 
patient painstaking, a little lesson on self-control," 
' said Mrs. May. " That is the morning's work, 
Lily." 

" Yes, mamma. And a great big lesson on obe- 
dience; for if I had worn my sun-bonnet and 
gloves, papa would not have called me a tiger 
lily." 

" Mamma," said Sam, " if lessons are over,, may 
we have a little play? I have a new game in my 
pocket." 

" Play away," said his mother, " if you will only 
let me look on." 

"A new game!" cried Lily, forgetting all her 
sorrows in a moment 

"Yes. Come, Clover, come. Prim;" and Sam 
drew up a chair to his mother's side, and the chil- 
dren clustered round him. Sam put on a face of 
great importance, and. took out of his pocket a 
rather large package, carefully wrapped up and 
tied. 

"Now," he said, "before we begin our game I 
must distribute the contents of my package." And 
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cantiously opening one end, Sam took out a very 
small paper bag with something printed on the out- 
side. 

" * Convolvulus minor — ^mixed,' " said Sam, read- 
ing it off. " Who is the happy owner of this V* 

" Oh, it!s our seeds I our seeds !" cried Lily, 
while Htde Primrose clapped her hands and said, 
" Oh, mamma !" and Clover's face flushed all over 
with pleasure. " Sam, you're the very best fellow 
that ever was ! That's mine, Sam — give it to me, 
quick!" 

Sam laughed, and tossed the little packet into 
her lap ; and Lily looked at it, and read the name 
wkh eyes that fairly shone with joy. 

" * Convolvulus minor,' " she repeated. " Yes, you 
dear little beauty, vou belong to me. What comes 
next, Sam.>" 

" * IpomaBa grandiflora superba,' " said Sam, 
taking out another packet 

" Oh I" cried Primrose, with a long-drawn breath 
of intense gratificationj " that's mine !" And no 
packet of gold dust could have been so received 
and handled and smiled over. 

"* Hyacinth beans,'" read out Syn, turning 
with bright eyes to his patient looking oldest little 
sister, standing so quiet at his §ide, but with every 
finger trembling with eagerness. And how they 
closed upon the little packet, and felt of the beans 
through the paper, and knew they had never 
handled such riches before ! 

Then followed "zinnias," again for Clover, and 
" asters" for Lily, and "sweet peas" for Prim, and 
then one and another, through the whole fragrant 
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list — or three lists — until each little heart was as 
full of happiness as it well could hold. 

" Mamma," said Primrose, " they feel so differ- 
ent ! Some are hard and stick all out, and. some 
don't feel as if there was any thing at all inside. 
Do you think they can be empty, mamma ?" 

" Listen," said Mrs. May, shaking one of the 
" empty" papers at Prim's ear. 

"Oh, I hear them! It's not empty! The 
seeds go rattle, rattie !" cried Prim. " And look, 
mamma, when I hold it up to the light so, I can see 
such little, litde seeds running all about" 

" Such pretty papers !" said Lily, admiringly ; 
"white ground and pink names." But how ctin 
some of these seeds grow .> They look just like 
dust. Mamma, what makes sey ds so different !" 

" What makes plants so different ? At the com- 
mand of the Lord * the earth brought forth grass, 
and herb yielding seed after his kind,^ " 

" How wonderful it is !" said Clover, using her 
favorite phrase. " But I wish I understood how 
such littie dust seeds can grow to make plants." 

" That will be good work for a rainy day," said 
Sam. " Tp-day we must put some of these in the 
earth, so that tiey may grow." 

" Mamma, will all the little seeds make litde 
plants, and all the big seeds big plants ?" said 
Primrose. 

" You will see. If I were you," said her moth- 
er, " I would write down a description of each kind 
of seed, and then of the sort of sprout or leaf that 
each sends up first, and then of the full sized 
plant." 
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" Oh, that will be perfectly delightful !" said Clo- 
ver. "I like to write about things. Mamma, 
dear, what a grand person you are to think /" 

" Ay, and to do," said Sam, wrapping his arms, 
child-fashion, round her neck. "But now, chil- 
dren, I must go to work for awhile for myself, and 
then well go out to the workshop and sow seeds." 

However, the seeds did not get planted that 
afternoon. Sam's work held him a long time ; 
and then when at last he came into the bright sit- 
ting-room, the last simbeams were gilding and 
touching up the end of the day, and Sam pro- 
nounced it " quite too late." 

" If s too bad !" Lily declared. 

" But weVe got our beautiful seeds to look at," 
said Primrose. 

" And I want to study the catalogue a ^^/ deal 
more," said Clover. 

•And to conclude," said Sam, "we are not 
ready to sow the seeds, if it was ever so early. 
We must have some leaf mould to mix with the 
earth first, and to get that we must go to the 
woods. And to do that we must wait till another 
day. But if s time we were busy now. Do you 
know what Spring is about?" 

Do you know what Spring is doing ? 

Little children, do you know 
She has carried off the icicles, 
And swept away the snow ? 
The soft air comes to fan her, 
And the birch hangs out his banner, 
And the squirrel cup peeps boldly from his dry leaf bed 
below. 
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Do you seo what Spring is doing ? 

Little children do you see ? 
She is bringing home the blue bird 

And waking up the bee. 

With her warm and dewy fingers, 

Where the scent of spices lingers, 
She is touching every leaf bud on every forest tree. 

As she works, the bare brown mountains 

Tremble with a purple light ; 
Quick she spreads her flowery carpet, — 
(Green the ground, instead of white,) 
Here is windflower, the fairy. 
And chickweed— just less airy ; 
And a sunny bank all rarely ^th violets bedight 

Columbine in bright attire. 

Hangs her head among the rocks ; 
And the littfe blue Houstonia 
Tints the carpet in whole blocks. 
Dandelion, sonsy fellow I 
Takes on him to " do the yellow ;" 
And the moss pink is on duty in ^e pinkest of pink 
frocks. 

Do you hear what Spring is doing ? — 

Hush I — I can not tell the half; 
On one side a robin's whistle, 
On the next a sparrow's laugh ; — 
Here in council on the weather, — 
There rejoicing all together. 
As to Spring's sweet health and happiness their mossy 
cups they quaff 

Do you hear the thousand voices ? 

There's a stir in every thing ! 
The rough winds have learned to whisper. 
And the brooks have learned to sing. 
And each leaf in its young flutter 
Tries the pleasant word to utter,— 
Do you hear and imderstand it? Little children, it* is 
Spring! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

O the woods! — ^there was music in the 
very sound. Certainly these children 
were not learned in the glories of mosses 
and snail shells and ground pine ; they knew lit- 
tle of the rare leafy scent of the forest, of the 
beauties hid away in the cleft of every rock, and 
at the foot of every tree. They had lived always 
in the city ; and even the silvery tinkle with which 
a mountain stream finds its way over pebbles, and 
between rocks, and over and imder the fallen tree 
stems, was almost imknown to them, though the 
booming of city clocks, and the chiming of city 
bells were familiar enough. But where knowledge 
failed, imagination came in ; and the woods might 
have been Aladdin's palace, for the fairy visions 
the name called up. They were at a good dis- 
tance too (the woods — not the visions!) — ^quite 
too far, Sam declared, for a walk, at least for peo- 
ple who had to bring home a load. So the old 
brown horse. Meteor — ^Jack reamed him, because 
he was so slow — and the lumber wagon came 
round to the door, and the children mounted to 
their seats in an indescribable stdte of glee. There 
were Clover, and Lily, and Primrose, all in their 
gardening dresses and boots, and each fiimished 
with an old basket and her new trowel. There 
H 
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was Sam with his spade, and a much larger bas- 
ket ; there was Jack, with only his tongue and 
the ordinary features of his face, with which he 
certainly did a great deal of work, already estab- 
lished on the rough board in front, which he chose 
to call the box. Then there was Roger, who 
wanted leaf mould or something for his own gar- 
dening purposes, and in large quantities too ; so 
the end of the wagon was boarded off for him and 
his spade and his load, whatever it might prove to 
be, and the children all stowed themselves a little 
closer in front. 

" What is on foot now?" said Mr. May, surveying 
the party from his library window. 

" Sand and leaf mould, sir," Sam answered. 

" Meteor's on foot, sir, and I'm driving,'* said 
Jack ; and away they went, the old horse shaking 
his ears, as if in much doubt as to his having the 
best of the bargain. Such merry bursts of laughter 
as- the wagon jolted over little rough places in the 
road ; it was clear that the little rough places in 
life were all imknown. 

" But what do we want sand for ?" said Lily ; 
" I didn't know we were going after sand." 

" We are not, Roger is." 

" Sam, why don't you drive ?" said little Prim- 
rose. 

"That horse goes too fast for me. Prim. It 
quite takes away my breath to drive Meteor, and 
I must save myselT up for the leaf mould." 

" But saind in the woods," said Lily ; " I thought 
sand grew on the sea shore." 

" She thought it grew on the sea shore !" said Jack. 
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" Sand does not grow anywhere, Lily," said 
Sam. "It IS found on the sea shore ; and it is 
found too on the edge of many a lake and pcmd far 
away from the sea." 

" Oh, I love ponds !" said Lily. 

"And I'd like to see a lake very much !" said 
Primrose. 

" Well, this is something between the two," said 
Jack, " according as you take it It's a pond for 
poor people's ducks, and a lake for rich people's 
swans. I say, Sam, let's leave Roger to take this 
old lumber concern roimd by the road, and we'll 
follow the brook." 

" And the brook will lead us into difficulty, as 
like as not," said Sam. 

" It's a pity if we aren't a match for the brook," 
said Jack. " And I can tell you, we'll all be 
asleep' in ten minutes more if we stay here. Tm 
going to follow the brook." 

" Oh, we'd like to go too I" sighed all the chil- 
dren. 

" Of course !" said Sam. " What sort of a way 
is it, Roger ?" 

" It's pretty much of a muchness," said Roger, 
who never threw away words upon any thing. 
" Kind o' rocky and soppy, thaf s the brook." 

"Fiddlesticks!" said Jack, — "who cares for 
either ?" 

" And we may have to cross the brook twenty 
tunes ; and the stepping stonf s may be wet and 
slippery, and ever so far apart" 

" But that's fun," urged Lily. 
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" And you can always carry ns over," suggested 
Primrose. 

This last was imanswerable. 

Sam laughed ; and saying that he should have to 
follow up quite a line of business, as well as the 
brook, he gave Jack permission to stop as soon as 
they came to the bridge. 

It w^ not much of a bridge truly, just a plank 
or two laid in the road, over which went the wag- 
on wheels, and under \ydiich ran the little stream, 
softly singing its song of peace. On either side 
the wild water-plants— K^owslips, and crowfoot and 
the rest — ^were pushing up their green shoots ; arid 
a few frogs lived there, and gazed at the world. 

Jack was out of the wagon before it had fairly 
stopped, throwing the reins on Meteor's back as a 
gentle hint to look out for himself; and the others 
were not long in following, the three children all 
aglow at this vision of happiness in a new shape. 

" It's perfectly delightful !" said Lily, when they 
had crossed the fence and begun their line of march 
through a broad meadow, where at first <he brook 
went quietly enough. 

" No matter where it leads us," said Sam. 

" No," said Lily ; " I don't care in the least." 

'•"But we're not following the brook," said Clo- 
ver, " for the brook runs just the other way." 

" And we are following it this way, up instead 
of down. You can follow a thing up to its source, 
or down to its consequences." 

" Sam," said little Primrose, " what are the con- 
sequences of the brook ?" 

" The consequences of its running so far from 
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home," answered Sam, laughing, "are that it 
tunbles into the river, and the river carries it off 
to the sea." 

"rtow can the sea hold 'em all?" said Lily. 
"There's about fifteen hundred rivers, I should 
think, on the map." 

"Ah," said Sam, "that b a deep question! 
'All the rivers iim into the sea, yet the sea is not 
ftdl' It was a wonder even to Solomon." 

" But just look at that dusty old Meteor, jogging 
along the road," said Jack. " Neither he nor Rog- 
er can tell which of 'em is the fastest asleep. Lily, 
let's have a race." 

Lily seldom needed to be asked twice when a 
race was in question; and immediately the two 
were skknming away over the young grass at a 
great rate. 

" Stop at the edge of the woods !" Sam shouted 
to them, "we have to get our leaf mould there." 

And Jack shouted "Yes!" and never paused 
for an instant. But Lily looked queer enough as 
she ran, holding her basket in one hand and her 
trowel in the other ; speeding across the smooth 
ground, tmtil s]|| and Jack both disappeared in 
the edge of the woods, ^hich crept down to meet 
the meadow at the farther side. It was a drawn 
• game then, but no one could tell what became of 
the race or of the runners after that ; for when the 
rest of the party reached the woods, and began to 
follow the brook in rough earnest, Lily and Jack 
seemed to have followed their own coimsel as well, 
and gone on ahead. 

"They will certainly get into mischief," Sam 
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said, with some disturbance of mind ; but there 
was nothing to do about it Clover and Prim 
could not be left, and could not hurry over the 
stones fast enough to give any hope of overtaking 
the runaways until they chose to stop. Of course 
there was no searching for leaf mould, that must 
wait till the party were all together again; and 
perhaps it was just as well, for empty baskets are 
much more manageable when one is following a 
brook. 

And now the course of the little stream grew 
very rough indeed ; mounting slightly up the hill- 
side, and finding its bed among great boulders, and 
jagged points of rock, and mossy pebbles. Back 
and forth, back and forth, from one side to the 
other, the children had to cross; and all the while 
the brook went singing along its way, and kept 
whispering the sweetest things. Sometimes when 
Sam had taken his place on a mossy stone in the 
midst of the stream, and had swung the two chil- 
dren lightly over, he would stand quite still for a 
moment, listening. 

** What are you listening to, Sam?" Clover said 
at last And Sam laughed, and Answered — 

" The brook ; hear ho^# it kisses the pebbles." 

" Kisses the pebbles !" Prim repeated ; and then 
Sam spnuig over to the dry land, and caught Prim * 
up and kissed her, and then they went on again. 
And in some plaqes he had to carry them quite 
across in his arms. But oh, how beautiful it was ! 
The bright water, and the mossy .rocks, and the 
tufts of fern that waved their green plumes in ev6ry 
crevice and comer. The tree buds were swelling, 
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and some had even hung out their early flowers ; 
while under foot were a hundred plants of different 
shape and tint, and tufte of white saxifrage, and 
purple buds of hepatica, gleamed out upon the 
rocks or from a blanket of brown leaves. 

" This is the very place to get our leaf mould," 
Sam remarked, " here in these nooks and comers ; 
but it will not do to stop. We must hurry on to 
find Lily and Jack." 

" I think Lily and Jack might have waited, that's 
what I think," said Mm ; but they hurried on, and 
came soon to the edge of tiie woods on the other 
side. Here was a scene ! 

Before them lay a silent little lake, shimmering 
in the spring sim, and with a border of smooth 
hard sand, and a thick backgroimd of forest 
Close at hand, where the waters ran out from the 
lake, there was a complete thicket of shrubs and 
plants that like the wet Tall willow bushes, with 
their soft yellow catkins, and green tufts of cowslip 
leaves, and yellow sprays of spice bush ; and even 
the Symplocarpus fcetidus looked handsome, with 
its spreading leaves and strange flowers 

At the edge of the woods, about half way down 
the lake, was a small red house; a faint, dreamy 
line of smoke just telling of a small spring iire, and 
somebody at home ; and toward this house, skim- 
ming away across the sand, went Lily and Jack : 
Lily's hapds ftdl of strange plants, and Jack hold- 
ing her elbow fast, but whether to help or hinder 
her did not quite appear. 

" Jack! — stop ! — ^here I" called Sam. But Jack 
made not the least stop. Half tiuning his head. 
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he shouted back the one word, " Soppy !" and hur- 
ried on as before. 

" He has had that child in the mud, not a doubt 
of it," said Sam. "Yes, Prim, 111 get you the 
flowers before we go, but I must see what Jack is 
at first. You and Clover follow me slowly along 
the sand, and don't go an inch nearer the lake 
than you are now." 

With which words Sam left them, striding away 
across the little beach at a rate which soon brought 
him to the red house, though not before Lily and 
Jack had opened the door and rushed in, quite re- 
gardless of the small ceremony of knocking or ask- 
ing leave. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

[UD !— that one thing at least was certam. 
Step, step upop the clean threshold ; and 
step, step along the neat strip of rag car- 
pet that covered the passage; step, step into the 
shining little room that lay at the farther end ! 
For seeing an open door in this direction, Jack 
and Lily had hurried toward it, and presented 
themselves quite unannotmced. And the room was 
shining. . From the white scrubbed floor to the grey 
stone hearth; from the well-brushed tea kettle 
that hung upon the crane, to the tortoise-shell cat 
that lay before the fire, witl^the sun glinting upon 
her spotted fur. Yes, and to the cat's mistress, in 
her clean gown of blue calico, well sprinkled with 
white spots, who sat in the chimney comer spin- 
ning flax upon a small wheel. The clock face was 
new washed, the brass candlesticks shone like 
gold ; thie wooden table was scoused white, like 
the floor. Every thing was in afternoon fiill dress 
of neatness and leisure. 

Into this shining domain came the two mtruders 
with their muddy boots, from which a little gush 
of wet blackness oozed out at every step ; and it 
was hard to tell who was most taken «aback — ^the 
cat, the mistress, or Lily herself, who suddenly 
came to a dark pause in the middle of the white 
floor. 
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" Lily ! Lily !" said Sam's voice from the pas- 
sage, " that is too bad 1" 

" Not a bit of it — if you mean my floor," said 
the mistress of the house, putting aside her wheel. 
'' I always do cotmt to have it muddied, the worst 
kind, after IVe mof)ped up. But where in the 
name of sense has the child been ? Guess you 
went pokin' round after cowslips likely. And if 
she haint got both hands ftill of skunk cabbage ! 
Better leave that out-doors, dear — ^it's a sight worse 
than the mud." 

Lily looked hopelessly at her foul, handsome 
flowers, which were already spreading their sickly 
odor through the room ; but move she hardly could. 
Once let those mud-clogged boots stand still for a 
minute, and they took fast hold. 

" Can't stir — ^as you live !" said the woman with 
a queer smile. " Hei^ — you'll just have to jump 
out of your boots and let 'em stand. Phew ! Now 
would you think a plant could smell so like the 
real thing?" 

Sam made a quick imperative sign to Jack to 
take the flowers away, and then to come back and 
unlace Lily's boots ; for it soon appeared that Jack 
himself was only mud-splashed and spattered. 
And then when the boots were unlaced, Sam lifted 
Lily quite out of them— out of the stockings too, 
which were almost of the color of the boots ; and 
cold and trembling and ashamed, Lily found her- 
self put down in front of the fire, by the side of the 
clean tortoise-shell cat. The cat looked doubtful, 
but her misti'ess was fiill of kind pity. 

" Poor little dear !" she said ; " now don't speak a 
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word to her. She don't like the mud any better 
than you do. Though what on earth she went in 
so deep for ! all along of her tall boots, I guess. 
If they'd been up to her knees, she would have 
been a sight Where's t'other one ?" 

Jack had withdrawn quite into the background 
with Lily's boots, neither venturing to go away nor 
to come further in. * 

" Put them boots down outside the back door, 
and come along to the fire," said Mrs. de Peyster. 
" No use standing there, child ; the floor can't look no 
worse than it does. There, sit down and get warm." 

And Jack sat down in the comer, and stuck out 
his toes to the fire, looking more subdued than 
most people had ever seen him. 

It was at this moment that Clover and Primrose 
reached the door of the house ; and seeing Sam's 
figure in the distance within, and being too anxious 
to wait any longer for tidings, they even came in 
too, stepping softly along the passage to the door 
of the little room. Such bright little figures, in 
their neat garden dresses, and black boots and 
white stockings ; and not the least speck of mud 
to be seen an)rwhere. 

** Well, now, ain't it strange, the difference there 
is in children !" said Mrs. de Peyster, surveying 
the new comers. " Not a spot, not a splash, and 
come the same road too, I'll be bound. Yes, 
pretty ones, .walk in and see the cat." 

" What is the matter, Sam ?" said Clover, trem- 
bling ; for any thing more dismal than Lily and 
Jack, in their subdued state by the fire, could not 
well be conceived. 
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*' There's a good deal of mud the matter," said 
Sam, looking at the floor. " Nothing worse than 
that!'' 

" Don't you worry about it," said their hostess 
good-naturedly; **you haven't got to clean up. 
Just let these two pinks come to.the fire, and don't 
say a word to vex 'em. Here, Mouser, get up and 
make rodhi." 

" Oh, please don't disturb the cat !" said Prim, 
crouching down by the old tortoise-shell. "Is her 
name Mouser ? Oh, what a beauty !" 

" Ain't she, though !" said Mrs. de Peyster. 
. " We're not so rich as we might be, I and my hus- 
band, but we've got two things you can't find the 
like of for twenty miles, if you can anywliere, and 
one of 'em's the cat." 

" What's the other ?" said Primrose, looking up, 
while Mouser purred a loud accompaniment* 

Mrs. de Peyster laughed, and laying her finger 
on her lips, she took Prim's hand and led her away 
on tiptoe ; but Clover bent over Lily. 

"What is the matter, Lily? How did it hap- 
pen ?" she said. Lily looked at the fire, and at 
Clover's clean boots, and her own bare feet, and 
then she gave way ; the tender words of sympathy 
were more than she could bear. She wrapped her 
arms around Clover's waist, and laid her face 
against her, and cried to her heart's content ; the 
poor little feet that were stretched out to the fire 
wriggling and twisting about as if they still felt the 
slimy clasp of the mud. The tears were not yet 
dried when Mrs. de Peyster came back. 

" Now hush up," she said cheerily, " any body 
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might get mired, child, if they didn't look out 
You'll be all right when youVe had a piece of gin- 
gerbread. Never knew a child get in the mud yet, 
that didn't come out of it as himgry as two. There, 
eat as much as you can, 't won't hurt you. It's as 
plain as my father's old cow." 

But the gingerbread was so good notwithstand- 
ing, that even Sam was induced to take a piece ; 
and every body brightened up wonderfully ; while 
Prim whispered to her sisters — 

" Oh what do you think I've seen ? What do you 
think the other thing was? The loveliest little 
baby you ever saw ! and it is fast asleep." 

Meantime, Mrs. de Pe)rster Kad slipped out 
again, with a pitcher of hot water and Lily's stock- 
ings ; and before any body guessed what she was 
about, tl\e stockings were nicely washed out and 
hung by the fire to dry. And Lily was for onCe 
too grateful to speak. 

The day was wearing on now, and Sam said 
they must go after the leaf mould at once, or they 
would be too late reaching home. But as Lily had 
neither dry boots nor stockings^ of course she must 
wait quietly by the fire. Roger had come rotmd 
with his wagon, and was busy getting the load 
of sand ; and the rest of the party took up their 
baskets once more, and went off to the woods for 
mould, leaving Lily behind. 

" Let us see what it looks like when you've got 
it," said Mrs. de Peyster ; " for going to the woods 
for earth is about the last thing." 

It looked like very black stuff, the children 
thought Sam went about from one hollow among 
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the rocks to another, clearing away the loose leaves 
that lay on the top, and then filling his basket with 
the black mould. Black and soft and wet But it 
was easy to dig ; and the little baskets as well as 
the big ones were soon full, — eVen Lily's basket, 
which Jack had brought in her place. 

" I don't see how you know where to find it, 
Sam," said little Primrose, as her brother moved 
from place to place, instead of digging straight on. 

" Where the ground is pretty smooth and even 
the leaves blow ofi^" replied Sam ; " but the wind 
sweeps them up into these comers and hollows, 
and there they lie and decay, until the bed of leaves 
becomes a deep bed of leaf mould, — just the best 
thing in the world for plants." 

Lily, meanwhile, had been by no means discon- 
* solate nor unhappy ; though she saw the woods 
pdSty set out with ^ very sad face indeed. But 
Mrs. de Peyster took her to see the baby, too ; and 
then the baby woke up, and was brought out into 
the kitchen ; and Lily was so charmed that she never 
noticed how the time went, and was almost sorry 
to hear the others come back. 

" Well I only hope if your flowers do grow in that 
stuff," said Mrs, de Peyster, peering into the bas- 
kets, '* that you'll let me see some of 'em. I'd like 
to know if they grow any different from flowers that 
don't make quite such a fuss." 

Of course the children promised her a bunch of 
the prettiest things that should be in their gardens ; 
and then they all got into the wagon, and Meteor 
was once more put to his speed. And the children 
reached home as tired and happy and hungry 
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(despite the gingerbread) as only children can 
be. 

Then Sam showed them how to sift their leaf 
mould through a great wire sieve, called a riddle ; 
so that no stones or sticks or whole leaves might 
trouble the little roots of the young plants. And 
then the sifted mould was thoroughly mixed with 
the earth and some of Roger's sand; and Sam 
pronounced things all ready for sowing day — ^when- 
ever that should come. 
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r CHAPTER XVI. 

^Twas the prettiest work possible to sow 
those seeds. First of all, Sam went over 
the lists carefully, studying Mr. Vick's Cat- 
alogue, and laying aside all those seeds which 
were perfectly hardy, and therefore might be sow- 
ed in the open ground. A few of the half-hardy 
kinds must also wait, because they would not bear 
transplanting ; while two or three hardy ones must 
be sowed in pots, because, unless transplanted, 
they would not come to their full double perfec- 
tion. 

The next thing was to choose out flower pots 
r— fo find how many would go in each little 
green-house box,— or rather, how many must go, to 
hold the different kinds of seeds, and then to pick 
them out of such a size as the box would hold. 
Then in the bottom of each, over the little round 
hole, Sam laid a bit of a broken flower pot, and 
over that several more bits. That was for "drain- 
age," he told the children ; the first bit to keep 
the earth from running all away through the hole, 
and the rest to prevent its ever getting sodden and 
clogged beneath the plants. Then the pots must 
all be filled with the prepared earth — not quite 
full, but within an inch or so of the top ; andTiere 
the new trowels came in play. It was charming 
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work to take up a trowelfiil of the earth and pour 
it carefully into a flower pot ! and Sam showed the 
children how. to shake it down, and pick off all the 
lumps from the surface, so as to leave a smooth, 
soft, even place for the seeds. But to put them in, 
and cover ^em, and press down the earth again, 
was really a work of art. For the seeds were of 
such different sizes ! Here were Clover's hyacinth 
beans, large stout things, that looked quite able 
to take care of themselves ; and here was the 
petunia seed, so small and fine that it seemed as 
if a puff of wind might blow it. all away. Lily's 
canna seeds, too, must be soaked in hot water ; 
and every thing must have a label ; so, altogether, 
it was quite a complicated affair.- 

" Mr. Vick says," remarked Sam, " that about as 
good a rule as can be given for planting seeds is 
to cover them twice the depth of iheir own diame- 
ter." 

" But what's their diameter ?" said Prim. 

"The distance straight through the seed, from 
one side to the other." 

" Dear me ! but we can't measure," said LiJ^. 

" No, you must look well at the seed and guess 
-^measure by eye." 

" I could measure these," said Clover, handling 
her hyacinth beans ; but some of the seeds are so 
very little^ Sam!" m 

" Well, those smallest of all you don't cover at 
all," said her brother; "or at least only in this 
way. See 1 you make the earth just as smooth 
and soft and even as you can all over the top, and 
then you sprinkle the seeds very thinly on it — ^so." 
I 
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"Why don't you sprinkle them thick?" said 
Lily. 

" Because if the plants come up tob thick they 
will be crowded and weak," said Sam ; " and then 
you would have to thin them out, and so throw 
away a great many jJants. And that ♦is trouble- 
some and disagreeable. There, Lily, scatter just 
a few of your petunia seeds on the earth. Now if 
they were larger, we would scatter or sift some 
earth over them ; but as they are so very small you 
can take your hand, or the bottom of this otiier 
flower pot, and press the earth and seeds gently 
down together. There ! — ^that will cover them 
sufficiently." 

" Where shall •! stick my label ?^n the mid- 
dle ?" said Lily. 

" Why no ! you would poke down ever so many 
seeds with it. Stick it in close at the edge of the 
pot, and next time put it in before you sow the 
seeds. But stay, have you written on it ?" • 

"Yes. Oh, I guess it will do," said Lily, yield- 
ing the label with an unwilling hand. Sam looked 
at,^ and shook his head. Lily had written first 
a very large P, which took up so much of the little 
slip of wood that the following letters were quite 
matter ctf conjecture, and indeed she could get 
no farther than the second syllable, 

" Jiow are you going to know that firom pinks ?" 
said Sam, wWttling the letters off" with his knife. 
" Don't try to write too much on a little label like 
this. If I were you I would put only numbers — 
write No. i on this label, and then No. i on this 
bag of petunia seed." 
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" What an excellent plan I" said Clover. " But 
wouldn't ink be better ?" 

"Ink would run on this soft wood. No, the 
pencil-marks will last long enou^, if they're made 
on a smooth surface ; but if you wanted them never 
to wear out, then the way is to brush over the label 
with a little white lead, sudi as painters use, and 
write on it while it is wet with this same pencil ; 
and then you would have an indelible label." 

So the planting went on with great zeal and 
success ; and the little paper bags grew empty, 
and the green-house boxes grew full of pots ; and 
the children were brimming with a delight that 
could hardly even talk in its rapt excitement. 

"Why should I sow only part of my. pinks 
here ?" inquired Lily, in answer to some counsel 
of Sam's. 

" Because, if these should not do well, you would 
have some seed left to try again," replied Sam. 

" Then I'd better save some of all the kinds," 
said Lily. "What a pity ! I've put every one of 
my canna seeds in the hot water. Will it do to 
take some of them out ?" 

" Not after they have once been in," s^d Sam. 
" But cannas are worth nothing — ^will make no 
show— imless they are planted early, so it was 
best to sow them all at once." 

" How many things there are to think of in gar- 
dening!" said Clover, covering her zinnia seeds 
with a light hand. " Sam, I'm afraid our boxes 
won't be very warm out Aere.*' 

" "No, indeed. Perhaps mamnla will admit them 
to the bow-window." 
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" 1*11 run in this minute and ask her !" cried 
Prim; Which she did; and. of course mamma- 
said yes. 

So when all the seeds were planted — ^all that 
were to be planted then — Sam carried the boxes 
into the house and set them on a kitchen table 
that was already placed in the bow-window. And 
very pretty they looked, with the little red pots full 
of brown earth^ and the neat labels, and the clean 
bright panes of glass sloping down over all. The 
sun darted in to look at them, and the three chil- 
dren stood bending over them in a halt bewitched 
state. 

" Must we keep these panes of glass tight shut 
all the .time ?" said Clover. 

" Yes, in cool weather. Sometimes at mid-day, 
if it gets very warm, you can raise one of them a 
litde, or slip it aside, just to let in air." 

Lily lifted one of the panes and thrust in her 
finger. 

"Oh Sam, it's real warm in there now," she 
said. 

" So it ought to be. It will hardly be too warm 
before #ie seeds come up." 

" Will they come up to-morrow, Sam ?" said litde 
Primrose. 

" To-morrow I Have you any idea of the work 
that must be done down in that brown earth be- 
fore your seeds come jap ?" 

" Oh, Sam, that is just what I want to know," 
cried Clover. " I think there never was any thing 
quite so beautifUl as our boxes and seeds. I*d 
like to study them all day." 
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" Well, you can study them from a new point of 
view now," said Sam, laughing, " for there comes 
Maria Jarvis. She'll give you lessons !" And Sam 
marched off out of the room, while Lily rushed to the 
door to welcome her friend, and Clover and Prim- 
rose followed more slowly. If the trudi must be 
told, they would rather have watched their boxes 
just then. 

" How do you do ?" said Maria Jarvis, making 
great efforts to arrange her short hoop to her sat- 
isfaction. "Mamma had business to do in the 
village, and so I thought I would drive on and see 
your place. I suppose you haven't done much to 
it yet." 

" Sam has dug up part of my garden," said Lily, 
innocently. 

"Oh, is Sam your gardener?" said Maria. 
" Our gardener is named William. He's the head 
gardener, you know; and then there's Patrick an4 
Michael besides. William's the best gardener in 
the country, 1 suppose. A great many people call 
hun Mr. Stubbs." 

" Lily was talking of our gardens, not of papa's," 
said Clover; for Lily was quite breathless, and 
had no words ready. " And in our gardens my 
brother Sam is head gardener, and we're to be 
Patrick and Michael ourselves. Don't you have a 
garden all for yourself too ?" 

"Oh yes; but William takes care of it,". said 
Maria. "I couldn't, you know, it's such dirty 
work. Myl I don't know how many frocks I 
should want if I did any thing but walk in the gar- 
den. I've just had ten new ones made for the 
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summer, and maimna said it was such a plague to 
arrange to have 'em all different, the trimmings 
and all — I guess she wouldn't want to get any 
more. But. Miss Simmons, (that's our dress-maker 
in town,) she's really a very clever young person, 
mamma ^ys ; and when mamma was quite worn 
out with the trinunings, and didn't know what to 
do with my pink foulard, Miss Simmons went about 
and about all over town till she foxmd some rose- 
bugs. Just the thing for a pink, dress, you know; 
^d she put rose-bugs here — and here— and here — 
all over it Mamma was delighted. I'll show it to 
you the next time you come. What's your best 
dress ?" 

" White muslin," said Clover. 

"White muslin's very nice if it's trimmed all 
roxmd the bottom with colored ribbon," said Maria. 
" I've got two made so, a pink and a green ; and 
I've got another embroidered all over with blue 
spots." 

" What flowers are you going to nave in your 
garden, Maria ?" said Clover, trying to get dn some 
subject where Lily and she would feel at home. 

"Oh, I don't know; just what William puts 
there," said Maria. " He always has something 
new every spring, papa sa)rs." 

" I shall have pinks in mine," said Lily. 

" Pinks are very old-fashioned," answered Ma- 
ria, "So William says. I suppose you'll have 
fuchsias, of course." 

" No, I guess not," said Clover ; " we shall not. 
I don't know what papa may do." 

" Oh yes, you musj have fuchsias," said Maria. 
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"And then in the gr.een-house you must have 
gloxinias and air-plants — ^things that won't grow 
in every village window, as papa says." 

" But we haven't any green-house," said Clover. 

" Oh, but of course you'll build one," said Ma- 
ria. " Sarah had the most betutiful present the 
other day ! — ^from the gentleman sh^s engaged to, 
the same one that gave her the bracelet It's a 
butterfly for her hair." 

" I shouldn't like a butterfly^/)n my hair," said 
Primrose decidedly. 

" Not a real one, you little goose," said Maria. 
" It's all gold and enamel, and ruby eyes, tod dia- 
monds-pots. And it clasps into her hair, so— just 
like a brooch. It's the sweetest thing I So suita- 
ble for summer, mamma said." 

" Well, won't you come and see what we have for 
a green-house ?" said Clover, leading the way to 
the bow-window. " Sam made us these boxes him- 
self, and we've just been planting our seeds. And 
mamma is going to tell us how they grow." 

*^How they grow ?" said Maria. " Well, you 
aJ-e the strangest girl 1 It must be a great deal of 
trouble to take care of such little boxes, I should 
think. And papa sa)rs a few flowers aren't worth 
much. Quantity, quantity — and what other people 
don't have — ^that's what papa likes. But I hope 
you'll enjoy them, I'm sure. Good-bye, I've had 
a delightful time, and I'll show you all my flowers 
when you com£, and Sarah's butterfly. Good- 
bye 1" 

And away whirfed the carriage, after which Clo- 
ver and Lily stood gazing with bewildered eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

|UT the minute the carriage was fisurly out 
of sight and the last roll of the wheels had 
died away in the distance, Clover caught 
Lily round the w^t and went dancing with her all 
through the hall, and into the sitting-room, and 
around that And Lily could neither stop nor ob- 
ject at^rst ; for Clover was a sturdy little piece, 
with strong arms, and Lily herself was quite out of 
breath with astonishment and exercise. 

" What are you about ?" she cried at last . " Do 
let me alone ! What can you be thinking of, Clo- 
ver ? Let me go I I want to read." 

Clover let her go and danced on by herself. 

" I — ^want to think," she said, demurely, and 
panting a little too. "I want to get — ^my ideas in 
order. Just now — I don't kiiow whether — ^rose- 
bugs are white muslins, or — pink foulards are 
flower pots." And Clover went off with another 
whirl and a full burst of Yankee Doodle, much to 
Lily's indignation. 

" How you do act !" she said. " White muslins 
aren't pink foulards — ^if that's what you want to 
know. Can't you be quiet, Clover ? You do make 
such a noise 1" » 

Clover stopped instantly. 

" What do you want to do, Lily ? Shall we go 
look at our seeds again ?" 
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" No," said Lily shortly. " I want.to read. You 
can't see the seeds if you look." And Lily turned 
her back upon the bow-window, boxes, flower pots, 
and all, and sat doiyn in* a comer of the sofa with 
her book. 

Softly, and without even speaking to make a 
noise. Clover took little Prim's hand in hers and 
went toward the; window ; for even the outside of 
those panes of glass in her little box had a great 
charm for Clover. 

" Will there really be so very few flowers ?" said 
Pj^rose, looking anxiously up in her face. 

" No, indeed," said Clover. " I don't think so 
at all. I'm only afraid I shan't have room for 
them all. Why, Priitf, I coxmted the seeds that I 
sowed in just one of my pots, and there were ten ; 
and Mr. Vick says that kind must be set a foot 
apart when it's transplanted ; so that one little pot 
will want ten feet of my garden. I don't know 
what I'm to do, for I can't throw one of 'em away," 
said Clover, bending lovingly over the little box. 
" Oh ! I wish I knew what my seeds are doing 
down in the earth !" 

" They are growing^larger every minute," said 
Mrs. May, for she had come in while the children 
talked. " That is the first thing a seed does after 
it is covered up in the earth and begins to get 
warm and moist. By and by you will see this 
smooth earth in your pots cracking open here and 
there, and all pushed up in little heaps, because the 
hidden seeds are swelling and taking more room." 

"Will it? will they?" said Clover, the pink tinge 
flushing over her cheeks. " Oh, Lily, do you hear ?" 
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" Yes — ^no, I am reading," said Lily. 

^But mamma, what makes them swell?" said 
Clover. " I mean, why do they ? what is it for ?" 

" Do you remember when IJrim was a baby, cov- 
ered up in her cradle and fast asleep, how still she 
lay, and how smooth and undisturbed was her little 
silkqunt?" 

"Yes indeed," said Clover. *il used to watch 
andlisten sometimes to see if she was really breath- 
ing." 

"Well, these seeds that you have just covered 
with soft earth are asleep. Hid away in each one 
of them is a tiny morsel of a plant, all crumpled 
up and folded in, as still and motionless as if it 
had no life. Even in a larg^ seed like a bean it is 
very small, just a little stem and one or two leaves ; 
and there it lies, fast bound in the hard outer shell 
of the seed, waiting its time.* 

** Mamma, can you see this litde plant ?" said Clo- 
ver. 

" Yes, sometimes. If you split open a bean very 
carefully, you will see the tiny plant folded away 
between the two halves of the bean ; but in very 
small seeds you would nee4 a magnifying glass, or 
even a microscope. Well, when the seed is put 
in the ground, the hard outer shell grows moist, 
from the moist earth, and begins to crack, open ; 
and the warm rays of the sun send their heat quite 
down through earth and seed and all, to the little 
plant that lies so fast asleep. And the plant 
awakes, and begins to stir and strietch itself out — 
or to grow, as we say. The wee bit of a stem 
lengthens, and pushes its way through the outer 
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wall of seed down into the 
earth, atid the leaves shoot 
up into the sunshine, and 
unfold, shaking off by de- 
grees the seed which held 
thent prisoner." 

" Mamma, it's like a fairy 
tale !" said Clover. 

" Yes, it's the princess in 
the wood !" cried Primrose. 
*' She's asleep, and the sun 
is the prince that comes 
and kisses her till she wakes 
up." 

''Something like that," 
said Mrs. May, smiling. 
"But oh, how many prin- 
cesses there are in every 
wood, in every .foot of 
groimd, on the rocks, and 
even in the streams ! This 
is part of that wonderful 
work of the world which 
is going on all the time-^ 
part of what the sun was 
meant to do, when God 
made two great lights and 
set them in the firmament 
of heaven to give light 
upon the earth. And now 
the little stem which shot 
forth down into the ground begins to branch a lit- 
tle, throwing out tiny fibres, and becomes the root ; 
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taking in from the dark soil a part of the food on 
which the young ^lant lives, while at the same 
time the leaves expand at the upper end of the 
stem, and other leaves come out, and they take in 
the rest of its food from air and sunshine and drops 
of dew. So every plant begins its growth — ^the 
smallest flower and the tallest tree." 

" It is almost too wonderful !" said Clover, draw- 
ing a long breath. " I shall have to think about 
it a great deal." 

"Mamma," said Primrose, "the princess slept a 
hundred years ; would the seed sleep so long and 
then wake up after all ?" 

" Not every kind of seed; they are as different as 
possible in this respect Some will not grow if they 
are more than one year old, and but few after they 
are five or six ; while some are good at sixty years 
old, and others must be sowed just as soon as they 
are ripe." 

" Mamma, I don't understand yet how the seed 
does all this," said Clover ; " how the leaves unfold 
and the roots stretch out." 

" I think no mortal understands it," said her 
mother ; " it is one of the secrets of the Lord's 
power. 'Thou blessest the springing thereof,* 
wrote King David of the earth's rich carpet of 
grass and com ; and I think the utmost l^^ing 
can say no more." 

" Oh, Lily ! oh, Lily ! how much you have lost !" 
said Clover, looking toward the sofa, where Lily 
lay curled up as if half asleep. " And all for that 
stupid book !" 

" The book's not stupid," said Lily, slowly un- 
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curling herself and getting up. " And I'm tired 
hearing about seeds ; ijt's nothing but seeds, seeds, 
from morning to night I" And Lily stretched her 
arms about as if tired of the world generally. 

"Did you have a pleasant visit from Maifa, 
Lily?" inquired her mother. 

" Mamma — ^it wasn't very long." 

" Mamma," said Primrose, " she says she's had 
ten new frocks made just for summer — ^ten all for 
herself mamma !" 

"Poor child !" said Mrs. May. 

" Oh, mammaJ" exclaimed Lily, coming up to 
the window, " what makes you say that ?" 

" She is very yoimg to be a prisoner," said Mrs. 
May. 

"A prisoner 1" said Lily. "I don't see how 
having plenty of frocks could make her that, I'm 
sure. I should think it would be just the other 
way. I thought having nothing to wear kept peo- 
ple at home. What can you mean, mamma ?" 

"Not that people who- are kept at home are 
prisoners," said Mrs. May, with a smile. 

" Ah ! it's one of mamma's stories, I know," 
cried Primrose, as keen for a story as a pointer 
for game. " Mamma, dear, won't you please tell 
it to us right away ? What is it called, mamma ?" 

" It might be called * A Legend of Grundy Cas- 
tle,' " said Mrs. May, stroking Prim's head. 

" What an odd name for ^Kistle !" said Lily. 

" Never mind," said Prim. " Do sit down and 
be quiet, Lily. Now, mamma — I'm all ready. 
Come, Clover." 

"Is it a fairy tale, mamma ?" said Clover, bring- 
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ing her thoughts back with some reluctance from 
the little flower pots that held such real won- 
ders. 

"You shall judge. Grundy Castle stood on a 
bit of land that was claimed by several kingdoms. 
In like maAner many nations disputed possession 
Qf its mistress, Mrs. Grundy. And in fact she 
was quite a citizen of the world, and had received 
her education (such as it was) in so many places 
that she was entirely at home in all. It was hard 
to travel in any coimtiy without meeting her, or at 
least without hearing what hhe Jiad said the last 
time she came that way." 

"Her own castle couldn't have been much, 
then," said Lily, " or she wouldn't have gone wan- 
dering round so." 

" Perhaps she had your ideas about home," said 
Mrs. May. "But, however that was, she certainly 
did seem to prefer other people's houses to her own, 
and was never still a minute." 

" Mamma, what sort ©f a person was she ?" said 
Clover. "You said 'her education sucA as it 
wasT" 

" She was not what I call well-educated," said 
Mrs. May; "for of some of the most important 
things she was entirely ignorant For instance, 
she had never ' studied to be quiet ;' she knew 
nothing of 'the law of kindness ;' her thoughts had 
never been trained© think no evil, nor her hands 
to bear other people's burdens." 

" What funny studies P' said Primrose. 

"All that she had ever learned was to talk 
pretty well in all languages ; to handle a spy-glass ; 
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enough geo^aphy to make her think shotknew 
exactly where any body was at a particular mo- 
ment, and just so much arithmetic as to put two 
and two together, — though she made grievous mis- 
takes sometimes even in doing that small sum." 

"Mamma, what a strange person!" said Lily. 
"I can't make her out at all. Was she hand- 
some ?" 

" No," said Mrs. May, " she used her spy-glass 
too much for that In fact, she never looked at 
any thing straight with both eyes, and that, of 
course, gave a disagreeable expression to her 
face." 

" I think she was Ijprrid !" said Primrose. "Just 
like the Affrites in my 'Arabian Nights.' She 
never would have got into my house, I can tell 
her." 

" Other people let her come," said Mrs. May. 
" She had a great deal of power, and went every- 
where. Even when they were afraid of her they 
let her come, for I think they were more afraid to 
keep her away." 

"But mamma," said Lily, "I don't see how 
you're going to get round to where you started 
from. You said Maria Jarvis was a prisoner, and 
then you go o%ind tell all about Mrs. Grundy, who 
lived a thousand years ago, or never lived at all. 
I don't see what she has to do with Maria's ten 
frocks." 

" What could she have to do with them ?" said 
Mrs. May, smiling. " But you must wait for an an- 
swer, Lily, for there comes papa, and we must have 
tea." 
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f CHAPTER XVIII. 

WISH I knew who Mrs. Grundy really 
was," said Lily, as she rubbed her face 
with the towel next morning. 

"Yes, so do I," said Clover, brushing away at 
her hair. " Mamma's stories always mean some- 
thing ; and I*m almost sure IVe heard her speak 
of Mrs. Grundy before. I wajit to hear the rest — 
it was very interesting." 

" Yes, it was interesting," said Lily, in a rather 
doubtful tone of voice ; "but I don't know how-j- 
mamma so often says something disagreeable." 

"Mamma say any thing disagreeable!" ex- 
claimed Clover, turning roimd with wide-open 
eyes. 

" How you take one up !" said Lily. " Of course 
I don't mean mamma herself, only in her stories, . 
you know — the stories say it, if you like that aay 
better." 

" I like mamma's stories, every Ci^e," said Clo- 
ver, gravely. 

"Well, so do I," said Lily, " only they make me 
feel queer sometimes— or I'm afraid they will, 
which comes to the same thing. But I'll tell you 
what I do wish. Clover — I wish I knew how many 
things are really worth having." 

"Why, a great many things," said Clover. 
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"There's flowers, and books, and pictures— oh, I 
couldn't begin to count them all." 

"No, but I mean," said Lily, "how many of 
each kind, — ^how much must there be to make it 
really worth while ? You know Maria Jarvis said 
that so few flowers weren't good for much, or some- 
thing like that Now how many are good for 
much?" 

" I don't believe she knows," said Clover, with 
a slightly disdainful air. 

" Well, but she said her father always wanted a 
quantity— don't you remember ?" 

"I remember," said Clover. "And I guess it 
wouldn't be much matter if I forgot." 

" You always laugh at every thing Maria says," 
said Lily, rather displeased at the implied slight to 
her friend's conversation. 

" Oh no, not at everything ; only at some things," 
said Clover. . " But if you want to know how many 
flowers are worth having, Lily, why. don't you ask 
papa?" 

"I guess I will," said Lily. "Wouldn't he 
laugh!" 

"Then wait and listen," said Clover. "I do 
that sometimes, and often it almost seems as if papa 
and mamma understood, and began to talk of that 
very thing on purpose. Wait and listen, if you 
don't know, /know," said Clover, with a happy 
face, " I want every flower I can get, whether it's 
one or a hundred. Oh, I wonder how our boxes 
look this morning." 

The boxes looked queer — so the children 
thought ; or rather it was the panes of glass. Last 
K 
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night they had been perfectly bright and clear, and 
now each one was covered with fine drops of wa- 
ter, like a thick steam, so that you could hardly see 
the little flower pots within. 

" It's that tiresome Malvina," said Lily. " She's 
forever washing the windows, and she hadn't eyes 
to see that our glasses were all clean, and so she's 
been washing them. We must get mamma to 
speak to her right away. I won't have her meddling 
with my box of plants — ^ignorant thing I" 

"Who is an ignorant thing?" inquired Sam, 
firom the fireside. 

" Malvina." 

" What has Malvina been doing ?" 

" Why, she has washed all our panes of glass," 
said Lily ; "here they are dripping with water." 

" Ah 1" said Sam. " 

"Yes, ah 1" said Lily. "And what's more, she 
must have taken 'em every one off, for the water's 
all on the inside. I guess she wiped off the top." 

" Indeed !" said Sam, with the same provoking 
coolness. " Ah !" 

Lily bounded fi*om the window and caught hold 
of his book. 

" Sam, you shan't sit there and exasperate me. 
Just come and look for yourself, if you don't choose 
to believe other people. The panes of glass are 
just dripping.^^ 

" So they are — I see," said Sam, coming to the 
window. " Ignorance is a wonderful thing !" 

" It's a very troublesome thing," said Lily. 

"Very!" said Sam. 

" Lily," said Clover, who had been studying her 
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brother's face, " Sam is just laughing at us. He 
means that we are the ignorant people." 

" He don't !" said Lily. " Now, Sam r 
• " There are ignorant people somewhere," said 
Sam, with a grave shake of his head. 

" Well, I don't want to be one any longer," said 
Clover. 

"Oh, maybe he washed them himself!" cried 
littie Primrose. 

" Truly I did not," said Sam ; " but I'll tell you 
what did — ^the air inside the boxes." 

"The air!" said Lily. " Sam, you're a real 
humbug. . The air is just as dry as a chip." 

" The air," continued Sam, without heeding this 
polite comment, " by means of the heat which is 
in it, holds fast and hides away a certain amount of 
moisture ; but whenever it meets with something 
much colder than itself, then it gives up part of its 
heat and moisture too. Now the air inside your box- 
es is warmer than the glass, and so the glass steals 
away some of its heat. If a piece of cloth were 
there instead, it would take up heat and moisture 
togetiieV ; but the glass can take up only the heat 
Now, then, when the warm damp air in the box 
comes against the cold panes of glass, some of the 
heat in the air passes into the glass ; but the moist- 
ure which that heat held fast in the air is left be- 
hind on the surface of the glass— deposited there, — 
it can not go in." 

" Well, that's curious," said Lily. " But I wish 
it wouldn't get deposited there — as you call it; 
it'll go drop, dropping all over my poor seeds." 

" Not much; it may run down the glass a little 
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to the edge of the box. But that is one use of the 
glass, Lily ; it keeps all the moisture in." 

" Where does the moisture come from — ^to begin 
with ?" said Clover. 

"Why, from the earth in the pots ; and if there 
were no glass there the earth would be all dry in a 
very short time." 

" Then we could water it," said Lily. 

" It is a difficult matter to water the earth over 
small seeds without washing them out of place. 
By and by, when the plants come up, they may 
need a little water now and then, but even that 
must be given very careftilly. " I'll show you how 
when the time comes." 

" Well," said Prim, " I guess Maria Jarvis would 
think a few flowers were sbmething to take care of, 
anyhow. But she say^ all her father cares about 
is quantity — quantity 1" 

" I dare say. Well, he has a quantity of— al- 
most every tling," said Sam, pausing a little to 
consider his words. 

" Of course, our boxes and things looked very 
mean to her," said Lily. 

" Mean, did they ?" said Sam. " She is a wise 
young lady. How should you like to know some- 
body who never had but one thing at a time in her 
life, and hardly ever even heard of a quantity ?" 

" One flower, do jou mean ?" said Clover. 

" One any thing. She would think your boxes 
a whole green-house." 

" Would she ?" siaid Lily, her spuits rising at the 
idea of such a different view of things. " I think 
I should like to see her very much." 
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" Well, some time you shall," said Sam ; " but 
just now it is needful to go to breakfast" 

It seemed as if Clover's words were to come 
true that morning, for Mr. May cam^*in to break- 
fast bringing a single half-blown La Marque rose 
in his hand 

" There," he said to his wife ; " so much I got 
for you in my early ride, and only so much." 

" Only !" said Mrs. May as she took the exquis- 
ite flower and gazed at it 

" Ay, *only ;' I thought it was not much— com- 
pared with the store from which it came. But ' a 
little that arighteous man hath is better than the rich- 
es of many wicked ;" so you can comfort yourself with 
that We'll have La Marques of our own, I hope, 
another year." 

"Papa," said Lily, "how much is a little?" 

" A sapient question !" said her father, laughing. 
" A little is — ^not a great deal !" 

" But you said it was better than a great deal, 
papa." 

" Ah, but you must mark my conditions. A little 
may be wrapped up in something very sweet, and 
a great deal in something very bitter. Ask mam- 
ma — she knows all about it" 

" But how much is worth having, papa ?" persist- 
ed Lily. 

" As much as you can get, I think," said Mr. 
May ; "your mother thinks differently." 

"No, I thmk just that," said Mrs. May, "only 
with the conditions you are so fond of. So much 
as is received in the love of God, and used in the 
fear of God — all that is precious and worth having." 
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" Mamma, that don't mean our flowers ?" said 
Primrose. " Lily was thinking of flowers." 

" It means every thing of every sort" 

"Flowersrf* said Mr. May. "And so Lily's 
ideas are enlarging? I thought so. She wants 
more ground to dig. She's such an enterprising 
child, this Lily, and digs so fast !" 

Lily blushed and asked no more questions, but 
Prim took up the word in her grave way. 

" Mamma, I don't know how to do it" 

"What, love?" 

" What you said — ^with my flowers," said Prim, 
folding her childish hands and looking deep into 
the question. " I don't know to take 'em or use 
'em." The mother looked at her. 

"Take them, as formed by the Lord's power and 
wisdqm and love, for his glory and our joy," she 
said. " Then use them, as given by his kindness 
to his little child for her pleasure and for his serv- 
ice." 

" Use them — ^my flowers ?" said Prim. 

" Yes," said her mother, " all for God, since all is 
from him. One day he will ask even what we 
have done with our flowers." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ND so the beautiful work went on. Oh 
what an amount of care was bestowed 
upon the three boxes ! — ^how they were 
set in the simshine, and then moved away if the 
simshine seemed to be too hot 1 and the panes of 
glass w;ere raised a little to let in air in the middle 
of the day, and closed again before night, so as to 
keep in tie warmth till morning. And it was no 
trifle, as Lily remarked, " to lug the boxes about ;" 
and it needed judgment to tell just when they 
should be aired ; and then there were cloudy days, 
and cold days, and warm days, and all sorts of days 
to puzzle the children, and keep their thoughts at 
work. Sometimes when it rained and was very 
cloudy and cold, you might see the three boxes 
paraded in front of the fire to get dry and warm ; 
and then, with a sudden fear of some dangerous 
degree of heat, back they went to the window again ; 
so that, as Prim said, there was more gardening to 
do in bad weather than in fine. But the fair days 
brought plenty of work too ; and by degrees Sam 
dug up all the three little gardens, and got them in 
beautifiil condition ; only as the ground thus newly 
turned up was very damp and cold, he advised the 
children to wait a little before they sowed any 
seeds in it, and let the sun try his warming power 
for a few days first 
" If the ground is too cold when the seeds are 
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put in," said Sam, " they will as like as not mould 
and come to nothing ; and then you will wait and 
wait, and have no plants after all. But if you wait 
while the seeds are safe in your pocket, then 
there'll 6e something to reward your patience." 

" Well, I should think these seeds in the boxes 
must be dry enough," said Lily. " I expect they 
will die that way." 

" Let me see," said Sam, taking off the glasses. 
"They're doing well enough, but they may have' 
just a little water. Run up to my room. Prim, and 
fetch me that brush that lies on my table ; and you, 
Lily, get me a cup of water." 

"A cup of water!" said Lily. "How many 
flower pots will that do any good to, I wonder?" 
But she brought it, and Sam went to work; the 
brush was a small painter's brush, quite new and 
clean. 

" Is this cold water ?" said Sam. 

"Yes, it is," said Lily. "I suppose you don't 
want hot to scald 'em ?" 

"No, nor ice-cold to freeze them," said Sam. 
" I want it just about as warm as the air inside the 
boxes." 

A little hot water from the kitchen made this all 
right, and then Sam dipped the brush into the cup, 
and drawing it skillfully through his hand, he sent 
down the warm drops upon the flower pots in a 
shower almost as fine as dew. 

" Oh, how beautiful 1" cried Clover. " I wonder 
if I could do that ?" 

" It's finer than the rose of my watering-pot," 
said Prim, 
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" Yes ; no watering-pot is fine enough for this 
work. You see if the- drops are too large they will 
jiist displace the little seeds ; and if the young 
plants were up they would be beaten down and 
half drowned." 

" But you give them so very little !" said Lily, as 
her brother closed the panes of the first box. 

" A little at a time. Seeds mould very easily, 
and young plants * damp off/ as the gardeners say 
—die of the wet, if they have too much of it." 

" I wonder when there will be any young plants 
there !" said Lily. " It takes 'em a great while to 
grow." 

" Yes, and I get so impatient watching 'em," said 
Primrose. " Oh, I wish mamma was here to tell 
us the rest of her story ! that would divert my mind 
a little." 

" Come here, poor little mind that wants diver- 
sion," s^d Mrs. May firom her work-table, with a 
laugh. " You want me so much. Prim, that you 
can not see me when I come." 

" Ah, but I can see you now," said Primrose, 
running to the table ; " and I was looking at my 
boxes, you know. Now for Mrs. Grundy, mam- 
ma!" 

Sam went off, muttering that Mrs. Grundy was 
no fiiend of his ; and the rest gathered roimd Mrs. 
May, and she began : 

" I said Mrs. Grundy had a great deal of power, 
but it all lay in doing mischief and in making 
slaves. That is the proper word, rather than pris- 
oners, — she took people captive, and then, setting 
a mark upon them, she left them fi-ee — ^to do her 
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pleasure. Whatever she said, they must believe; 
whatever she ordered, they must do." 

" What sort of a mark did she give *em ?" asKed 
Primrose. 

" A shackle upon all their life; a bit of a chain 
to carry, that bound even their thoughts and opin- 
ions. And then, to amuse herself, she would issue 
the most absurd orders, sending them here and 
there by her waiting-maid. Miss La Mode, or her 
secretary, R. I. De Cule. But whatever she ordered 
it was all the same to her captives — ^they never 
thought of resistance, but went where she bade 
them, and said what she said ; and wore carrots or 
beetles on their heads, just according to her fancy." 

'^Beetles! why thafs like Maria Jarvis's rose- 
bugs I" cried Primrose. 

" How absurd you are, Prim !" said Lily. " Ma- 
ria's rose-bugs were on her frock, child." 

" Well, Sarah's butterfly wasn't," persisted Prim. 
" Mamma, did she ever get hold of any body but 
grown-up people — any children ?" 

" Sometimes, when their mothers were not care- 
ful," said Mrs. May, " and then it would have made 
your heart ache to see the poor little things. I'll 
tell you of one who was called Ruth Rural. Ruth 
had always lived a very happy life with her mother 
in the country, running about the fields in a white 
sun-bonnet, and having a pink one for Sundays ; 
picking blackberries, and hunting for hen's nests 
in the long grass of the meadow or the dry hay in 
the bam ; studying with all her might in the morn- 
ing, and playing just as hard in the afternoon. 
Until one unhappy summer, when Mrs. Rural 
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(venturing too near the grounds of Grundy Castle) 
was taken captive, and was then at once' so bewil- 
dered that little Ruth fell an easy prey." 

"But didn't she run?" cried Primrose. "I 
should, I know that Mrs. Grundy would never 
have got hold of me." 

" She might," said Mrs. May. " You would not 
be afraid of any place where you saw me, Prim, 
and Ruth just stayed by her mother. And what a 
life Mrs. Grundy led the poor child! Ruth had 
gone away from home in* a nice print. dress and 
strong black shoes; able to run, and jump, and 
dance, and climb fences ; and she came back in a 
large hoop, and a flounced robe, and silk boots. 
Her half was crinkled, and braided, and bewitched 
till it stood on end as if she had been hearing the 
worst sort of a ghost story ; and (no small misfor- 
tune) Ruth had learned that she had a complexion 
to make or to mar ; and for that Mrs. Grundy had 
prescribed as little fresh air as possible,, taken 
through a blue gauze veil. 

"Well, when at last the poor child got home, 
and Grundy Castle was left far behind, the first 
night she was too tired to look at any thing. But 
next day, as soon as all the various duties enjoined 
by Mrs. Grundy were disposed o^ Ruth thought 
she would run out and look at her flowers. So 
she caught up her watering-pot and ran to the 
pump ; but her hoop was so large she couldn't get 
near it, and she had to go to the kitchen for wa- 
ter." 

" Mamma, I wish you'd just tell us hdw she was 
dressed ?" said Clover, laughing. 
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" As near as I remember," said Mrs. May, "her 
dress was one which Miss La Mode had called 
* extremely pretty, and even with pretensions to el- 
egance.' It was a light blue summer poplin, with 
a white chip hat and a blue wreath, and high light 
kid boots. Well, Ruth went to her garden, and the 
delicate kid boots plunged down into the soft earth 
and came up quite another color. Then a sweet- 
brier seized hold of the chip hat with its sharp fin- 
gers, tearing away the blue forget-me-nots, and 
leaving a rent by whicll it was pretty sure to be 
remembered for some time to come ; and the wind 
rushed about through the frizzed hair till Ruth 
looked like a wild thing. Ruth was in despair. 
All her flowers, she thought, looked strange at het ; 
and how could they help it ? with her hat swung 
up in the sweet-brier bush, and her blue veil all 
tangled in the moss-rose. She walked off, quite 
forgetting her complexion, to another part of the 
garden ; and there was her own white rose bush, 
all shining in the sun, bending hither and thither 
with easy grace, sweeter than all the made-up per- 
fumes in the world. Ruth stood still for a min- 
ute, feeling very envious ; but suddenly she thought 
she heard Mrs. Grundy's voice coming along the 
road ; and Ruth dropped her watering-pot and fled 
into the house." 

" Is that all, mamma ?" asked Primrose. 

" No. I am sorry to say that is only part." 

" Please don't tell any more now, mamma," said 
Lily. " I don't think I like your stories." 

" I do,"*said Prim ; " they're splendid. Only I 
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don't quite understand *em sometimes. Oh, 
Jack ! — ^you mustn't touch my box." 

" Mustn't touch it, hey ?". said Jack, leisurely 
lifting the panes of glass and peeping in, while the 
alarmed little owners came rushing to the bow- 
window. "What's the matter! Are you afraid 
something will grow if I look in ?" 

" No, we're not, you profane boy," said Lily. 
" They'll grow fast enough, if you'll keep your fin- 
gers off." 

" Fast enough !" said Jack, whistling. " Fast 
enough ! Much you know about growing, or seeds 
either. Ah ! I could tell you how seeds can grow 
when they set about it" 

« Well, tell away," said Lily. 

"There was a farmer once," said Jack, taking 
an easy attitude upon the window-seat, "who had 
a lot of cucumber seed to plant" 

" How much is a lot," asked Prim. 

" I don't know — ^half a handful. Well, he put 
the seed in his pocket, and started for the garden ; 
and before he got there, he thought his pocket felt 
queer — ^uneasy-like, so he put his hand in to see." 

" To feel, you mean," said Clover. 

" Be^uiet ! how you interrupt one !" said Jack. 
" He put his hand in, as I said, and there^the seed 
had sprouted. Well, that was good news, and he 
hiuried on to the garden ; but all the time his 
pocket kept feeling queerer and queerer, till by and 
by the cucumber leaves began to shoot out of the 
pocket hole. Then the man started to run ; but 
the shoot grew and grew till it got down to the 
ground, and then it went as fast as he did. The 
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man was scared by that time, and turned about 
and ran for home as fast as he could go ; and the 
shoot ran with him alj the way. And if you'll be- 
lieve me," said Jack, " when he reached the house 
there was a great, large, big cucumber gone to seed 
in his pocket !" • 
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^ CHAPTER XX. 

[ T was gardening time now in earnest The 
soft •April sunshine began to warm the 
earth and to stir the heart of every leaf- 
bud on the trees; and the gentle showers that 
came dropping down every now and then, seemed 
almost to have more power yet. The birds were 
all a-flutter with eagerness and expectation, peer- 
ing in among the bare branches of some of the 
trees, and then betaking themselves to the well- 
clothed evergreens for house-room and shelter; 
the grass grew in the most wonderful way; and 
the blue violets stood with their eyes wide open, 
full of sweetness and content In the garden — ^the 
farge one which was under ]^bin's care-%iany 
things were already planted ; peas, and such com- 
mon things, as Lily said ; and even the three little 
gardens began <to show their pretty promise of 
sticks and labels, for some of the hardy seeds were 
already in the ground. " Argemone" was marked 
upon one label, and " Hollyhock" upon another, 
and Prim had planted her sweet peas. Plant- 
ed them with much fear and hesitation too; 
for when with a good deal of trouble she had dug 
a trench for them four inches deep, Prim thought 
they might as well be buried in the centre of the 
earth at once. 
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*' They'll never get up out of that hole, Sam !" 

" Four inches deep is what Mr. Vick says," an- 
swered Sam, showing her the words in the cata- 
logue. " The plants will bear the heat so much 
better." 

" Bear it ! I should think they would — and be 
glad to get i^ too, 'way down there," said Prim. 
" I wonder if they'll be prettier planted so, in a 
circle, than they would in a strai^t lifte ?" 

" Plant some of them both ways, and then you 
can judge." 

" So I will !" said Prim, careftdly sowing the 
seeds " pretty thick!' in her dug-out circle. " Now, 
I s'pose the straight one must be just as deep." 

"Of course. But cover these first," said her 
brother. 

Prim carefiilly folded down the open end of her 
seed -bag, lest the peas should take the matter into 
their own hands and sow themselves on the sur- 
face of the ground ; and then she gently threw 
in th* earth with her trowel, looking up at Sam 
every now and then'as the trench grew fall, to see 
if that depth would not do. But Sam showed no 
signs of relenting until all the earlh was filled in, 
smooth and even. 

" Now you can go on to your straight line," he 
said, " and I will go and help Lily awhile." 

"What are you doing?" said Lily, coming up. 
. " Oh, how pretty every thing looks I" 

" Sowing my sweet peas," said Prim. " That's 
a circle, and this is a straight line." 

" Is it ?" said Lily ; " I should have said it was a 
crooked line if you'd asked me." 
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"But it's SO hard to draw it straight !" said Prim, 
standing up to look at her line, which was indeed 
extremely wavy, to say the least 

^" Never mind — I dare say it's as good as the cir- 
cle," said Lily consolingly. 

" The circle's perfecty' said Prim. " Sam drew 
it for me himself. He set a stickpin the middle 
and tied a string to it, and tied anotiier stick to the 
other end of the string, and just drew it all roimd 
—so." * 

" For the straight line," said Sam, " you can 
stretch a cord between two sticks ; or you can lay 
your rake-handle down on the bed and measure 
by that Now, Lily, what dixeyou about?" 

" I don't know how thick to sow these seeds," 
said Lily. " I sowed all there were in the paper 
first, and then the holes looked so close together 
I picked up a good many of 'em." 

" Picked them up — ^the seeds, I suppose I" said 
Sam. "That's a losing business. And what are 
these holes you talk of?" 

"Why, the holes I made for the seeds," said 
Lily, leading the way down the hill to her garden. 

" What seeds are they ?" 

" Only, my dwarf convolvulus. Oh, I didn't 
lose any of 'em — I know exactly how many there 
were." 

Sam thought to himself that it was a very loving 
sort of gardening in which the seeds were all 
counted; but he said nothing except to give Lily 
her directions, and then walked up the hill again 
and toward the fence to look at Clover. Lily's 
counting was nothing to Clover's care. She 
L 
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smoothed and re-smoothed the little spot where 
die seeds were to go ; dug it lightly up wifh her 
trowel, and then smoothed it again, breaking 
every smallest lump of earth. Then carefully 
opening her seed-bag, Clover took out a little 
pinch of seed between her finger and thumb, and 
slowly, cautiously sprinkled it over the prepared 
bit of groundi Then making some more earth 
very fine. Clover sprinkled •it over the seeds, 
pausing once ^r twice to consider whether that 
was deep enough; then patted the whole sofl:ly 
down with her trowel, stuck her label at one side, 
and die work was done. With a little sigh of 
great satisfaction Clover looked up at her brother. 

"Will it do, Sam?" 

" Exceedingly well," said her brother, smiling, 
** But where, are your sticks ?" 

"What sticks?" 
• " Sticks to mark the boundary line of each patch 
of seeds, so that you may not plant one kind on 
top of another." 

" Oh, I never thought about that ; I haven't got 
any," said Clover. 

Sam took up a tree branch which the wind had 
blown off, and cut three or four littie sticks — six 
inches long or so— with which Clover at once 
fenced in her seeds. 

" How pretty it looks !" she said, slipping her 
hand into her brother's ; " and how wonderfiil it is, 
Sam ! Just to think what my littie seeds will be 
next time I see them !" 

" Ay !" said Sam, clasping the little hand tight, 
but speaking in a musing way, as if hardly think- 
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ing of her : " 'That thou sowest, thou sowest not 
the body that shall be.' *In hope of a glorious 
resurrection' — that is it, dear. And the earth 
seems but a soft, quiet bed in the sunshine of 
such a promise." 

Clover looked at him earnestly, and then her 
eyes flushed, and she looked down at her garden 
again quite Gently, for she was a little body of 
few words. Or perhaps I should say, of fewer 
words than thoughts. "In hope of a glorious 
resurrection" — ^yes, that was it, certainly ; but Clo- 
ver had never known what those words meant be- 
fore. 

"What will these flowers be like, Clove ?" said 
Sam, suddenly. 

"Oh,. I don't know," said Clover; "the cata- 
logue djj^sn't tell. Only they will be sweet and 
white." 

"Yes," Sam repeated, as he walked slowly 
away, swinging Clover's hand softly back and . 
forth in his own, " * sweet and white,' that is all it» 
tells. * For it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be: but we know' — ^we who love Jesus — ^'that 
when he shall appear, we shaU be like him : for 
we shall see him as he is.' " 

One little word among all these w;ent straight to 
Clover's heart ; that little word " we." " * We who 
love Jesus,' " her brother had said j oh, did she ? 

I can not tell you what joy it was when the 
plants b^an to come up in tiie window-boxes. I 
think the very first of all was the crumpled pink 
leaf of an abronia ; " as pretty as a flower," Prim 
declared, for the abronias belonged to her. Then 
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in Lily's box appeared a quite different beauty 
— small, compact, and round ; z, canna shoot, with 
its white tip above the lovely green line. Lily was 
what jack called " frantic" in her delight. Noth- 
ing quite equal to these in beauty was seen in 
Clover's box at first; but the hyacinth beans sent 
up their broad seed leaves, which Sam called 
" cotyledons," and Jack declared to be only the 
two halves of the bean itself. Then the zinnias 
came forth, bright and strong ; and the stocks — 
little tiny fiat seeds that they were — ^burst out with 
such broad, large cotyledons, that Clover wonder- 
ed over them. Clover did a great deal of think- 
ing in those days, and never could go near her 
box or her garden without remembering the words 
Sam had spoken down by the fence. Jack de- 
clared that gardening had spoiled all ^s three 
sisters, for Lily was crazy, and Prim in a dream, 
and Cloyer in such a brown study that you could 
get nothing out of her. " Except moral lectures," 
•Jack would add by way of conclusion. 

By and by the earth which covered Prim's ipo- . 
moea seeds began to rise up in a most remarkable 
manner ; a little heap here and another there, not 
quite smooth, but inclined to crack open at the top. 

'' It's just like what mamma said !" exclaimed 
Prim, in her excitement. " Oh, do you think it can 
be the seeds ?" 

" Not a doubt of it," replied Sam, to whom this 
appeal was made. And from that time, whoever 
wanted Prim was sure to find her at the window, 
gazing down upon the pot that held her ipomoea 
seeds. 
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Lily, too, made a great discovery. A similar dis- 
turbance of the earth in one of her flower pots had 
been followed by the sudden appearance of two 
little green leaves on a very long stalk ; so long 
.indeed that it could hardly 
hold itself up. Lily thought 
it must be the newest and 
rarest of plants, there was 
but one in the pot, and that 
grew so fast 

" Just look, Sam !" she said, 
" is that one of my asters ?" 

"Aster, indeed!" said Sam, 
with an expression of great con- 
tempt- And before Lily well 
knew what he was about, Sam 
had raised the pane of glass, 
pulled up the rare plant and 
flung it out of the window, 
" Oh, Sam, Sam !" was all Lily 
The Yoong ipomoea. could say, " what did you do 
that for?" 

*' What did I do it for ? why, you do not want to 
grow weeds, I suppose ?" 
" Was /^a/ a weed?" 
" That was a weed." 

" Well, 1*11 never trust any thing again," said 
Lily. And to be sure she did not ; for when a few 
days after one of the pots became suddenly full of 
green leaves upon long stalks, Lily began to root 
them out with an unsparing hand ; but this time it 
was Sam who cried " st(^ !" 

" They're only weeds," said Lily. 
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"The/re only your scarlet flax," said Sam. 
" Never mind, you have lost but a few." 

*' Oh dear ! oh dear !" said poor Lily, * what am 
I to do ! I thought weeds and flowers were differ- 
ent — and they're just alike !" 

" No, they are not," said Sam ; 'ibut that is one 
of the things you have got to learn. A gardener 
knows a weed from a flower by a sort of instinct, 
even when it first comes up ; though it is such a 
little bit of a thing, and may be of a kind he has 
never seen before. He will recognize one weed in 
a whole tuft of flowers, or one flower in a whole 
tuft of weeds." 

" But how r said Lily. • ^' Tell me how." 

" Ah, that I can not d6 ; that you must learn," 
said Sam : " I could as soon give you directions 
for finding out a real lady or gentleman. Ifs not 
because of their dress, it's not because of their 
place — ^you just fed the difference. And so it is 
with weeds." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

the very crisis of the work Sam went 
away ; just, as tily.said, when every thing 
wanted him. There were more seeds to 
sow, and there were yoimg plants to put out ; above 
all, there were weeds which must not be put out. 
• For even in those little flower pots in the boxes 
weeds grew, fast and thick, and must be constantly 
pulled up. This was easy enough when the flower 
plants were there too, and the children soon learned 
to know many of the rightful owners of the soil ; 
but in a pot where the weeds sprang first, before 
the flowers, there was great need of care. And 
there was nobody to consult with now ; Sam was 
to be gone a month, and no one else could take 
his place, so the children were obliged to make 
use of all the wits they had. What. grave ques- 
tions arose, and were debated there in the window- 
seat ! as, whether it was yet too cold to jplant out 
the little seedlings ; whether they needed water ; 
and the like. Mrs. May told them she had always 
heard that most young plants should not be trans- 
planted until they had their second pair of leaves ; 
but it seemed as if these never would come, and 
besides, who could tell whether this precious selec- 
tion could be fairly classed under the head of 
"most young plants?" So the discussions were 
endless. 
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Then Mr. May, looking over the boxes one morn- 
ing, affirmed that they had too much heat, and 
that Lily's flax and other things were running up 
as tall and slim as she was herself, instead of being 
stout, thrifty plants.- 

" But what shall we do with 'em, papa ?" said 
Lily. • 

" Take them out of the Tx)xes and set them on a 
table, I should," said Mr. May. " They want air, 
poor things !" 

Now it was not endurable to have such plants 
called "poor things;" so at once the pots were 
taken out, and the boxes set away, though Clover's 
mind was not at all at rest on the subject. Prim- 
rose had been quite uneasy about her ipomoeas, 
which a2fter that first cracking of the ground above 
their heads had made little progress ; and she had 
(quite privately) given that particular flower pot 
more than one decided watering or soaking ; and 
still the plants did not come. 

But the work out-of-doors began to be the most 
interesting now ; and each child went about it so 
entirely after her own fashion that the gardens 
were, as Mr. May had said, a study. Clover, as 
usual, was perfectly ndat and methodical, — ^in her 
garden, as elsewhere, all she touched fell into order, 
as if under the wand of the old fairy herself She 
had found a neglected basket in the garret, wide 
and long, without a cover, and with a handle; 
and this basket being the desire of nobody else, 
became straightway the comfort of Clove?. She 
dusted it, and washed it, and rubbed it up ; tying 
some of her own odds and ends of red ribbon at 
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the handle ; both to cover up some breaks and 
damages, and to take off the look of a common 
basket, which it imdeniably had. Then with labels 
and papers of seeds at one end, and her little trowel 
in the other. Clover went to her garden in full con- 
tent of heart, and sowed and planted with a pre- 
cision which few people ever attempted before. 
True, Sam had told her that it was best to sow the 
seeds rather thicker than the plants must stand, 
for some might not grow, and some young plants 
might die, — ^they could be thinned out afterward to . 
the proper distance. *But still Clover believed in 
her heart that it was best to sow with the utmost 
regularity, putting seeds at precisely six inches from 
each other, if the plants were to stand precisely 
one foot; and any body who had peeped into her 
basket would have seen several small neat meas- 
uring sticks of different lengths. Of course no 
very small seeds could be planted in this way, and 
such gave Clover an amount of thought and con- 
sideration that was only equaled by her enjoyment 
In the basket, too, lay a neat list of all tiie kinds 
she had, each one marked "two feet" or "six 
inches high " or "trailing ;" along with sundry cab- 
alistic signs that the flower would be blue, white, 
or yellow. Some were in the pots at th? house, 
some here in the basket ; and the arranging of 
colors, and the placing of tall plants in the centre, 
and of vines by the fence ; of single plants here, 
and of masses there, gave Clover's patient imagi- 
nation more work than I can tell you. 

Nothing of this sort went on in Lily's sphere. 
Lily stuffed her pocket with seed-bags, caught up 
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her trowel in one hand and her bonnet in the other, 
rushed down to her garden as if the whole spring 
work rested on her litde shoulders, and then sowed 
and labeled with infinite zeal indeed, but without a 
particle of consideration. She would finish off 
more patches in ten minutes than Clover in a whole 
morning's work ; and her seeds had all been plant- 
ed some days before Clover entrusted the last of 
her treasures to the brown earth, "in hope of a 
glorious resurrection." 

Little Primrose, on her part, managed her garden 
as she did every thing else, in a sort of a rosy 
dream, — ^it was all poetry to Primrose, though she 
did not know it No common questions about 
color and height ever troubled her head. She had 
studied the catalogue descriptions until each flower 
was personified to her thoughts ; and the point was 
not at all whether datura and Oenothera would 
contrast well if planted near together, but each 
myst be placed for its own sake ; the Oenotheras 
must show their wonderful white flowers hcre^ 
close by the green grass border, and a little 
withdrawn firom public observation, and the pan- 
sies must stand here^ where mamma could see 
them firom the bow-window. So Prim planted 
and mflsed, and mused and planted, and lived a 
garden life that was about half dream and half 
sunlight 

Great was the joy when Sam came home, bring- 
ing with him the three rose bushes:— a white, a 
crimson, and a blush. Each was leading a rather 
weary existence in a flower pot just then, and 
looked faint-hearted accordingly; but Sam said 
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they were good, strong plants, and would grow well 
as soon as they had a chance. 

"I shall put mine in the very middle of my gar- 
den — ^the beauty !" said Lily. 

" I shall put mine close to the walk, so^that I 
can smell die roses," said Primrose. 

Clover said notlyng, but she thought of a place 
between her sweet alyssiun and mignonette — ^the 
very place of places for a rose ! — ^and her cheeks 
glowed with pleasure. 

" Now we can use our spades," said Lily, " to 
dig the holes." 

Sam said nothing to dispute that ; but when they 
all went out next morning, carrying the roses, he 
took his spade too, and his wheelbarrow ; and when 
Lily had dug a hole about the size of the flower 
pot that held her rose, Sam fell to work, nor ever 
stopped till he had made the hole at least a foot 
deep and more than that across. 

" If you think I'm going to plant my rose down 
fAere" said Lily, "you're just mistaken. I know 
bette5," 

." It's worse than my sweet peas," said Prim- 
rose. 

Sam laughed and bade them have patience ; and 
then he threw in a quantity of black stuff from his 
wheelbarrow, filling the hole half full. Upon 
this again he threw some of the earth that lay 
roimd the edge of the hole, and then mixed the 
whole well together, digging it up again and 
again. 

" Now you can plant your rose," he said to Lily. 

" Sam, what was all that for?" said Clover. 
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" Roses are great feeders — they want a very 
rich soil, well prepared. Lily, don't pull your rose 
out of the pot — ^you'll break off all the roots." 

There seemed some danger of that, indeed, for 
Lily had taken her rose by the stem afid was try- 
ing to shake the pot off. 

"How am I to get it out, then?" she said, set- 
ting down the unfortunate rose. "It sticks." * 

" Sticks !" said Sam ; " of course it does ; th^ 
earth is iiill of little roots, all -matted and twined 
together. See — ^take this old knife and slip it 
round the edge — so— as close to the pot as possi- 
ble. Now lay your hand close on the top of the 
pot, with the rose stem between your fingers — so. 
Hold it tight, and with your other hand gently 
turn the pot upside down, — ^there— ^you see die 
rose with its ball of earth is safe in your left hand, 
and the pot is loose and can be taken away." 

"Why, how nice!" said Lily. "But the ball 
of earth don't sfay a ball, Sam — ^it cnmibles all to 
pieces." 

"That is because you shook it so unceremoni- 
ously in the first place. Never mind — ^you'll know 
better next time. But don't let it crumble any 
more than you can help, set it gently down in die 
middle of your hole, and hold the stem up quite 
straight No, not so deep ; throw in a little more 
earth ; that part of the rose where the stem joins 
the root — ^the crown it is called — ^must be just at 
the surface of the earth. Now cover the roots 
nicely, and make all even and smooth ; and then 
you will want to take your rake and rake out our 
footsteps, and put things in neat order again." 
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"I should think so!" said Lily: "What a 
muss !" 

" What have you been planting here ?" said 
• Sam, walking round the garden and looking at 
some tiny green things that stood hanging their 
heads sadly. 

"Oh,, flax, and tfflngs," said Lily. " Those are 
pinks." 

" But what makes them droop so ? — did you 
treat diem as you did your rose ?" 

"I pulled them up, of course," said Lily. 
" There was nothing else I could do. They had 
to be separated." 

" But pulling them up breaks off the little pre- 
cious roots. How did you do with yours, Clo- 
ver?" 

" I tried a tea-spoon first," said Clover, blush- 
ing ; " and then I thought that was too large, and 
I got a little, little flat stick, and stuck that down 
into the pot like a spade." 

" Very good," said Sam. " Lily, did you water 
your plants ?" 

" Oh yes, the minute I'd set 'em out," said Lily. 

"And shaded them?" 

" No, I didn't know any thing about that," said 
Lily. " I just gave 'em a good soaking at the time, 
and then every morning since." 

" Ah !" said Sam, " they look like it Flowecs, 
like some other people, oflien need less defense 
firom their enemies than their fiiends. Now take 
a lesson for next time. Take up each little plant 
very carefully — Clover has told you how — ^with as 
much earth as possible about its roots. Then dig 
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a hole, a little larger than the plant, and set it in, 
spreading out the roots, or arranging them as nat- 
urally as possible ; hold up the plant quite straight, 
and throw the earth in very gently, and press it* 
lightly dpwn. Then water it gently and thorough- 
ly, and if it is a sunny day, shade it with an old 
flower pot, or a bit of shingle,*or even a hood of 
paper held in a split stick. Shade it for several 
days, but alwajrs uncover it by night, that the plant 
may have dew and fresh air. Set out your plants, 
if you can^ just before a rain ; but if they need 
farther watering, give it to them always just at 
evening, after the sun is off." 

" Well !" said Lily, " I suppose Clover will put 
all that in her head, but it's by no means certain 
that I shall in mine. Now let's go and plant the 
other roses." 

"Sam," said Clover as th^ walked off, "what 
made you cut off that piece of Lily's rose-root ?" 

"It was broken," said Sam; "and a broken 
root does only harm. Any broken or bruised 
root should be cut smoothly ofFbefore planting.!? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

[T does happen, little readers, that misfor- 
tunes, as well as mistakes, are sometimes 
found in flower gardens. The best seed, 
the best catalogue of directions, the best care, the 
utmost patience, will not always bring perfect suc- 
cess ; and it is just as well to know this before- 
hand, and not expect too much. Part of the seeds 
will not come up, perhaps some of the little plants 
will hang their heads and die when they are trans- 
planted. Then your little dog scratches up one 
yoimg plant to bury his dinner bone, and pussy 
breaks down another in some leap after a flying 
gras^opper. All these things will be now and 
then; and so, without indulging in melancholy 
expectations, it is yet well to have those littie 
herbs of patience and perseverance growing in the 
comer of every garden, and to pluck one or two of 
their small, sweet leaves whenever some more fa- 
vorite plant is missing. 

Lily said she thought every thing happened in 
her garden that could happen anywhere ; and yet 
that was not true, for Primrose and Clover had 
each a special variety or two of gardening sor- 
rows. The first trial — ^which indeed came to all 
pretty much alike — ^was a succession of cold, bit- 
ing rough -edged winds. The little seedlings, 
newly set out, could make no resistance ; the wind 
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swept over them with a kind of blasting effect, 
beating them down, and almost cutting them off at 
the root. That part of the stem, withered and 
turned white, and the little seedling never held up 
its head again. Lily declared the wind gave her 
pinks a bite every time he came along, and that 
was very often in those days. Close following on 
the heels of the wind came the rain — ^pouring, 
driving, flooding the garden beds, and half drown- 
ing those plants that had survived the wind. It was 
a great pity. Clover said, that the very first of her 
flower work should be in such a very uncommon 
season, for she could hardly tell now whether she 
had done the work well or ill. Between whiles, 
when the rain held up or the wind ceased for a 
little, the children would run out to see what could 
be done — carefully covering pinks and petunias 
with all the little flower pots they could find, scrap- 
ing up the earth which the rain had washed away 
from their roots, and giving the weary little seed- 
lings a world of pity and tender encouragement 
And thus nursed and cared for, and with the help 
of a sunshiny day now and then, some of the little 
plants looked up again, and began to grow and 
thrive. Small fresh green leaves appeared at the 
top of some of the tiny stems, and every thing 
seemed hopeful. A few of the most tender plants 
were not yet set out ; a few of the half-hardy kinds 
were not yet planted ; and several of the other 
seed-bags were not quite empty; for Sam had 
advised the children not to sow all of each sort at 
once, but to keep back a few for a second plant- 
ing, lest the first should not do well. Many coun- 
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cils had been held about the weather, and whether 
it was time yet to venture the last of the precious 
seed treasure in the ground. 

" I think I'll plant all mine to-day," said Lily, 
kneeling with one knee on the low window-seat 
and looking out at the sky, where the wind was 
struggling with rain clouds. " iVs getting all blue 
off there in the west, and papa said if it did we 
should have a fine day." 

" But the ground will be so wet," said the pru- 
dent Clover. " It's so hard to sow the seeds nicely 
when the ground's wet" 

" Well — ^to-morrow, then," said Lily. " Look, 
Clover, isn't that the Jarvis carriage driving along 
the road? And ifs turning down here, I do de- 
clare ! — and Maria's inside !" 

The carriage came on, and stopped at the little 
gate, and Miss Maria got out and picked her way 
delicately up to the house over the smooth, damp 
gravel walk. 

" Well !" she said to her three friends, who were 
gathered at the door to meet her, " I've come to 
stay all day. Aren't you glad ? My father said 
he didn't think it would rain ; and if it did, you 
know, it couldn't touch me in the coach. How do 
you do ?" 

"Oh, we're well," said Lily. 

"Well, so am I," said Maria. "My mother 
thought it was too early to come, because you 
wouldn't be dressed, but that don't matter, youknow ; 
you can dress while I'm here, and then I can see 
all your frocks." 

" Don't you want to come and look at our gar- 
M 
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dens," said Clover, " before you take your hat off? 
We always go just as soon as it stops raining, to 
see if the plants have grown." 

" Why, don't plants always grow ?" said Maria, 
as she followed them out " Our garden's always 
full, I'm sure." 

" Look ! look !"*cried little Primrose, running on 
before — ^^ look. Clover ! look, Lily ! the)r're com- 
ing up !" 

" Who's coming ?" said Maria Jarvis. " Com- 
pany? You'd better run in then and dress as fast 
as you can ; but it's very early for visitors. Our 
company never comes till quite late." 

" We never dress in the morning, no matter who 
comes," said Clover. " Oh do ji;st look how pret- 
ty ! — Prim's sweet peas are coming up f And 
pretty indeed the soft, green shoots were, break- 
ing their way through the brown mould. 

" I thought they would never come," said Prim- 
rose, bending over them in her delight. "I'd 
planted 'em so very deep ; and now here they 
are. Do you have a great many sweet peas, 
Maria?" 

"We don't have any," said Maria; "they're 
old-fashioned. And our gardener thinks old-fash- 
ioned flowers are dreadful. He likes all the new 
things. My aunt — she's ever so funny herself, and 
she's been staying with us awhile — she asked Will- 
iam where the sweet peas were planted, and 
William looked real angry, and he said, "We 
haven't such a thing on the whole place, ma'am, I 
am happy to say !" 

"Sam says they are not common," remarked 
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little Primrose, innocently ; " but I got a whole pa- 
perful from Mr. Vick for five cents, and now they've 
come up. I'm so glad !" 

" Dear me ! what little bits of places !" said 
Maria, walking on to the next garden. " I sup- 
pose you don't have more than two or three sorts 
of flowers?" 

" Indeed we do !" said Clover, flushing a little. 
" I have a dozen sorts, and the others have almost 
as many. I shall plant out hyacinth beans and 
canary-bird vine along the fence. They're grow- 
ing in pots now." 

" Hyacinth beans !" said Maria; " I never heard 
of such things. It soimds just like vegetables. 
Are they good to eat ?" 

" I don't think any body'U ever eat my hya- 
cinth beans," said Clover, a little indignantly. • 

" Well, you needn't be angry," said Maria ; " it 
sounds so fimny, you know, to have a flower garden 
all full of beans and peas. We don't have any 
thing but fuchsias, and geraniums, and Japan lilies, 
and such things." 

The children were silent ; glowing visions of 
what "such things" might mean- flashed before 
their eyes \ and for a minute the small flower bed, 
with its one rose bush, its little patches of hardy 
seedlings, lost color and promise together. Then 
Clover glanced toward the comer where mentally 
she kept her "sweet herbs," and the gentle fragrance 
of patience and brotherly kindness seemed to set 
things right in a moment 

" Oh, you have a grand garden," she said, cheer- 
fully, "and ours will never be that, I suppose. 
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But I guess thefU be beautiful by and by, when 
the things grow. Just look how strong my zinnias 
are!" 

" Oh, youVe got zinnias !" said Maria ; " are they 
double ones? William says double zinnias are 
very good for some places." , 

"Well, I hope this is one of the places," said 
Clover, laughing. "Now come down and see 
Lil/s garden." 

" The sun's so hot," pleaded Maria, " and I 
dropped my veil in the house. And I don't know 
what my mother would do if I should get freckled. 
I always do freckle in the sun." 

To avoid such a dire misfortmie they all turned 
back into the house, and Lily was comforted for 
the slight to her garden by the thought that she 
Should not hear any of her flowers called vegeta- 
bles. 

It was an easy matter to entertain their little 
guest — that was one thing. Just give her a com- 
fortable chair, where she could spread out her 
flounces ; place her in a good light, where her 
boot tassels and embroidered petticoat were likely 
to be seen now and then, and let her talk ; and 
the small cup which Maria Jarvis kept for her hap- 
piness would be quite fall. But the other children 
grew very weary as the day went on ; rare flowers 
were not the pleasantest things to hear of, on the 
whole, and the novelty of dresses and trimmings 
soon wore off; so that when dinner was over, and 
the coach came and Maria got in, Clover saw her 
drive away with a deep sigh of relief ; and even 
Lily threw her arms over her head and exclaimed : 
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" Oh dear ! I'm so tired 1" • 

" Tired of your best friend !" said Jack ; " or is 
it that you can't wait till the time comes for you to 
go and spend Thursday with her ? Poor Lily !" 

" I'm in no hurry at all for Thursday to come," 
• said Lily, rather sharply. 

" I'm so glad she's not coming here on Thurs- 
day," said little Primrose. " Maria said my sweet 
peas were old-fashioned. I should like to know 
what she is !" 

" Why, she is — ^new-fashioned, if you really want 
to know," said Sam, laughing. " I guess she's 
right about the sweet peas, Prim. I have little 
doubt that sweet peas grew and blossomed in Eden, 
and^that's being quite old-fashioned." 

Prim's face unbent into a smile. 

** Sam, you're so nice !" she said. 

" Now, that's what I call a compliment," said 
her brother, making a low bow. " What is Clover 
thinking of so busily ?" 

Clover flushed and hesitated. " Notjiing — only 
I want some more herbs^in my garden, Sam. I 
do believe Maria Jarvis made me a little bit dis- 
contented with my dear garden. It is such a 
shame !" said Clover, her voice choking a little. 
Sam put his arms round her and patted the hot 
cheeks softly. 

" Let's go out and have a good walk," he said, 
on a sudden; "let us see what the way-side 
will show us, and hear what the wind will say to 
us. Come !" 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

HE motto of that afternoon might have 

been : 

'' Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed — 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache." 

For every thing was in a glory of freshness and 
sweetness ; the sky was brilliantly blue ; and the 
thirsty leaves had either drunk up all the rain- 
drops, or wore them now as jewels in the sim- 
shine. 

The children fairly danced along the road; 
darting hither and thither after dandelions and 
butter-cups and chickweed ; laughing at the bull- 
frogs in the way-side ditches, and studying them- 
selves in the little pools of water that spotted the 
muddy road. 

" What have you got in that litde basket, Sam ?" 
said Primrose, coming to his side with both hands 
full of spring beauties. *' Is it to hold flowers ?" 

" Not now; you may put them in by and by." 

" But what's in it now ?" 

" Some jelly from mamma, for an ailing child." 

« Ailing," said LUy. " What's ailing ?" 

" He is not always very sick, but will probably 
never be well." 
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" Poor child !" said Lily, taking a jump over a 
little bright pool in her way. " It's nice of mam- 
ma to send him jelly. Sam, we're going to plant 
all the rest of our seeds to-morrow." 

" Another time," said Sam, " try and plant just 
before rather than just after a rain. The ground 
is harder to work." 

" Harder, because it's softer," said Lily. 

" I did liiink of sowing mine yesterday," said 
Clover j " but it was so cold — ^and I didn^'t want 
to run any risks. Sam, when these are planted — 
sowed, I mean — and all the rest of my little seed- 
lings are set out, my garden will be quite full. 
I've just left a place for each kind, all* marked Out 
and ready." 

" And that's all the spare room you have ?" 

" Every bit Except — ^there — ^there's one other 
little place," said Clover hesitating. 

" What is that for ?"" 

" For — ^the geranium, you know," said Clover. 

" Oh, to be sure, the geraniimi ! I've not for- 
gotten my promise ; but the weather has been too 
cold for such tender things." 

" I think our gardens will be splendid," said 
Primrose, '*if Maria Jarvis does call 'em queer 
little places." 

" Yes, mine is making quite a show already," ' 
^d Lily; "it's getting all green. I saw it this 
morning from the window." 

Sam uttered one of his provoking " Ahs !" and 
inquired whether it was green with flowers or 
weeds. 

" Why, it can't be weeds, of course," said Lily ; 
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" IVe just planted my flowers there, and there 
weren^t any weeds even in sight" 

" I pulled 1^ two out of my garden," said Clo- 
ver, shaking her head. " Sam, where do weeds 
come from?" 

" They come from seeds ; and the earth is full 
of the seeds, just as our hearts are full of seed 
thoughts and tempers, all ready to spring and grow 
the moment they have a chance. Then other 
seeds come sailing along on the wings of the wind, 
and drop down and lodge here and there ; as some 
bad thought or impulse drops into our hearts from 
a poor book or a silly conversation. And as if 
that was not enough, we ourselves go and walk in 
weedy places — ^into foolish company, and bring 
home weed seeds or sin seeds, or folly seeds, in 
plenty." 

As Sam. spoke he lifled the comer of Lil/s 
short cloak, and behold it was stuck full of burs ! 

"Well, what now?" said Lily. "Tiresome 
things I they would get on." 

"You are taking them home to plant," said 
Sam. 

" To plant !" cried Clover, in terror. " Oh, stop, 
Lily ; let me pick them off!" 

" If you throw them by the road-side they* will 
grow tihere, and molest future travelers," said 
Sam. " Never help spread a bad thing." ^ 

" But what shall I do then ?" said Lily. 

" Wear them patiently till we get to a fire, and 
then pick them off and bum them." 

Lily grumbled a little at that ; but she had not 
long to wait A few steps more brought them to 
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a little bit of a red house by the way-side, with 
only an old fence between it and the road. Sam 
pushed open the little gate and went in, and there, 
in the morsel of a court-yard before the house door, 
was a child at work, eameaitly, patiently, with 
great toil and effort, digging up the ground with 
an old fire shovel. He stood up at the sound of 
the gate latch, showing a pale little face, to which 
not even his work had brought a flush ; but it came 
now, a flush of great gladness, as he looked at Sam. 

" Well, Dick, how does your garden grow ?" 
Sam asked, taking the little thin hand in his own. 

"I've got it most dug, sir; s^nd my morning- 
glory seeds is up. The^ll cover the fence, mother 
says. There's a blue seed and a white seed." 

Two morning-glory seeds 1 It was a thing to see 
Clover's face when she heard that, and remember- 
ed her little paper bags full of precious hyacinth 
beans and canary-bird vine. 

" Is that all you have to plant ?" inquired Sam. 

" Jane Lefferts g^ye me some marygoold seeds," 
said the child. . " There was six o' tAem : all red 
and brown and yellow tAe/// be." And stimulated 
by the thought of the marigold flowers, little Dick 
plied his old shovel with great zeal ; then stopped 
for Ifreath. 

'* How do you do to-day, Dick ?" said Sam 
kmdly. 

** Better, sometimes, and sometimes worse," said 
Dick, with a smile. 

"Dick, do you love flowers very much?" said 
little Primrose, sidling up to him with her wistful 
look. 
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" Oh, better'n any thing !" said Dick. " Just 
think, when the morning-glories runs all over the 
fence I" 

Primrose drew a long breath of wonder and pity 
and sympathy, mingled with two or three other 
things that she herself did not know, looking up 
with an appealing face to Clover. 

" If s a grand day for your garden to-day," said 
Sam. 

" Yes," said Dick, with a happy look. " And 
just think : my mother says the sun*s just as bri^t 
and the rain^s just as sweet here, on my seeds, as 
in Mr. Jarvis's big garden." 

" Ay !" said Sam, musingly ; " * the Lord maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.' " 

" Mother says thaf s why it's all good, because 
God sends it," said Dick. " And she thinks he'll 
make my flowers grow, because I love him and 
she loves him." 

It was such a new idea, you should have seen 
the three children stand in silent wonder I 

"Will that make 'em grow?" said Primrose, 
thinking of a patch in her own little garden where 
the seeds had not come up. But Dick gave her no 
help out of the difficulty. 

" It must be that with mine," he said, " 'cause 
there's nothing else. Mother says we never get 
any thing any other way." 

" Happy people you and your mother are," said 
Sam. " Well, Dick, God has sent you something 
else to-day — ^he told my mother to make you some 
jelly, and to put a losrf of nice white bread in the 
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b^ket too. So you can thank him and nobody 
else. And whatever you want just tell him, and 
he'll knpw just the best person to send with it" 
And Sam set down the little basket on the door- 
step and strode off into the road again, followed 
by his wondering little sisters. • 

"Why, Sam," said Primrose, " how did God tell 
mamma?" 

" In her heart," said Sam, promptly. 

« Oh dear !" said Lily ; " if He should tell me 
that Dick wants some of my flower seeds, what 
should I do ?" 

Clover walked silently on, the pink flu.sh on her 
cheeks deepening and deepening. 

" You say such queer things, Sam," said Lily. 
" What made you say I was carrying those burs 
home to plant ? I wasn't at all." 

" Nobody can carry weed seeds or habit seeds 
about with him and not sow them, even when he 
least intends it," said Sam. " Biit now, chicks, 
see here — I'm going to give you a lesson in the art 
of making geranium cuttings. Come and sit 
down on these stones, and we'll rest and learn to- 
gether." 

"^Where are the geraniums to come from ?" said 
Lily, as the young ones grouped themselves round 
him. 

"Out of my pocket," said Sam, taking out a 
parcel, from which he unfolded a long stem of 
geraniimi. 

" Why, that's a cutting itself," said Lily. " That 
won't grow." 
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"Will you give your sh^e of it to Dick ?" said 
her brother, opening his knife. 

" No, I won't," said Lily ; " so you needn't ask 
me." 

"I'll prepare Prim's cutting for her," said Sam, 
" because her hands are h^dly strong enough to 
manage the knife ; and you two older ones can look 
on and learn to do it for yourselves." 

So Sam first cut the geranium shoot in three 
pieces, and giving one each to Lily and Clover, he 
began to prepare the other for planting. 




" First of all, and most important of all," said 
Sam, " you must make a perfectly clean cut at the 
bottom of the shoot" 

" What's a clean cut ?" said Lily. 

" A perfecdy smooth cut, with no rough%dges. 
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Cut Straight across, and ju^t below a joint. A 
joint is that part of the stem where a leaf springs 
out Make this cut quite smooth and close, and 
then trim off the lower leaves — ^so. Dpn't cut 
them close to the stem, but leave a bit of the foot- 
stalk an inch long ; and leave three or four full 
leaves untouched at the top. Then set the lower 
end of the cutting in soft, nicely prepared earth, 
in the open ground or round the sides of a flower- 
pot ; put it down deep as the second joint, and 
press the earth very firmly round it. And then 
never let It be jarred or moved from its firmness. 
Then keep the earth a little damp — not wet ; and 
if the sun is very hot, shade the cutting for a few 
days, and your geranium will be almost certain to 
grow." 

With earnest eyes the children watched him ; 
with eager fingers Clover and Lily took the knife, 
and trimmed and prepared the two little cuttings ; 
and then they all rose up and walked toward 
hoifie. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

J HEN Mr. May left the breakfast^*oom 
^ next morning, Clover softly followed him 
into the hall. 

" Papa, did you say Mr. Jarvis sent you some 
young plants yesterday ?" 

"He did send me some, my dear — I' don't re- 
member mentioning it." 

" Papa, weren't they wilted ? will they grow ?" 

" They were quite fresh, and ougAt to grow," 
said Mr. May. "Jarvis has a capital gardener, 
and the plants were put up in first-rate style." 

" How were they put up, papa ? Will you tell 
me ?" said Clover, 

"Why, you curious little mouse," said her fa- 
ther laughing, " what have you to do with ftiy 
plants ? — ^they were strawberry plants, not flow- 
ers." 

" Yes — I know," said Clover, with a blush ; . 
" but will you please tell me, papa ?" 

•"Well then," said Mr. May, " they were taken 
out of the ground very carefully, with the roots 
iminjured and as much earth as possible clinging 
to them ; and then they were wrapped up, tops 
and all, in a large cabbage leaf. There is noth- 
ing better than cabbage leaves, my dear, for the 
purpose." And with a kiss and another laugh 
Mr. May stepped into his buggy and drove away. 
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Clover stood still, thinking for a minute, and then 
went quietly back into the breakfast-room and be- 
gan her lessons. 

But it might have been seen that morning that 
Clover was unusually eager to have the lessons 
ehd, and never put in the delay of a single ques- 
tion, nor asked for a talk when tiie recitations were 
finished ; but wore such a grave, preoccupied face 
all the time, that if she had made any niunber of 
mistakes you would hardly have wondered. Every 
thing went on with the most perfect correctness, 
however jfpxcept that once, in answer to some 
question in Natural Philosophy, Clover began — 

" Take a cabbage leaf — " and then with crim- 
son cheeks stopped short and began again, in the 
midst of a hearty laugh from every body else. 

So the morning passed by, and dinner time 
can^ ; and after dinner Mrs. May proposed a 
walk. 

" Do you wish me to go, mamma ?" Clover said, 
anxiously. 

" Look out at the smUight— does not that per- 
suade you ?" said her mother. 

" Yes, mamma, ifs lovely, but — " 

" But you like books still better. I do not wish 
you to read away the afternoon, Clover." 

" I will not read, mamma." 

" Garden wdrk, then ? Oh well, do just as you 
like, my dear." 

So tie others set off without her, and Clover 
watched them for a minute with wistfiil eyes ; then 
put on her business face again, and turned back 
into the house. 
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The first thing was to get one of her seed-bags 
and examine it very closely ; then laying that on 
the table for a pattern, Clover turned over all her 
stores of odds and ends to find some bits of smooth 
brown paper, greatly to the discomfort of morseb 
of ribbon and scraps of silk, which were suddenly 
turned out of house and home. The bottle of mu- 
cilage came next upon the table ; then a pair of 
scissors, and pen and ink ; and Clover sat down to 
her work. 

Did you ever try to make little brown paper 
bags for flower seeds ? It is an easy m|^er when 
you know how ; but Clover foimd that it may make 
unwonted fingers tremble. It was so hard to cut 
the paper just even, and to fold it in the middle ; 
and to cut off one edge just enough, and then to 
fold down over it the other edge, with mucilage be- 
tween. Then sometimes she put on too mucl^of 
this, and it ran out and made her fingers sticky ; 
or one comer of paper started up, as much as to 
say, " There's nothing here to hold me fast 1" Or 
the pieces of pajlfer were too small, and she had to 
make the two sides of her bag separate, and so 
have a seam all round. The sun was far on his 
aftemoop path when Clover looked down with a 
sigh and a smile, first at her smeared fingers, and 
then at six little paper bags, spread out on the rug 
to dry. 

SheTan off up stairs to wash her hands, and then 
taking the bags up one by one, wrote on them with 
great pains and difficulty (it was such a short way 
across the bag, and the names were so long !) the 
titles of some of her beloved flower seeds. Then 
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carefully took from her own store three or four 
zinnia seeds, and as many of helichrysum, and so 
on, till the six bags had each a treasure within ; 
folded down the top of each that not one precious 
seed might escape; and wrapped up all the six 
in the largest of her bits of brown paper. 

But the w)rk was not done yet. Clover looked 
fondly at her little package for a minute, then put 
it in her pocket and ran away to the great garden 
to beg Roger for a cabbage leaf, and went down to 
her own garden with the air of one whose mind is 
made up. 

It was a little bit of a trial to take up one after . 
another of the young plants that were growing so 
finely ; but if Clover heaved a sigh once or twice, 
she never wavered ; going steadily on from one 
patch of pinks to another, and then to stocks, and 
then to amaranthus ; laying each little* seedling 
carefully in the cabbage leaf, and smoothing down 
neatly the spot where it had been. Then back to 
the tool-house, where a few flower pots yet re- 
mained, and there took out balsams and other 
dainty things, until the leaf was quite full. Care- 
fully folding the sides together and binding it all 
roimd with a soft string, Clover laid it by her seed 
package, brought out Mr. Vick's catalogue and sat 
down to write. With fingers that trembled from 
fatigue now, going over the most needful directions 
for each kind of plant 

The shadows were long, the sunlight fast climb- 
ing up the hills, when at last Clover caught up her 
two parcels and her paper of directions, and ran 
out to the carriage-house. Hannibal was there, 
N 
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fingering his harness, singing to keep himself com- 
pany. 

" Oh, Hannibal 1" said his breathless little mis- 
tress, " I thought I heard papa say you were going 
to the Corners to-night ?" 

" Sure, Miss Clo' 1 Wid de harness," explained 
Hannibd. « 

"And do you know where little Dick Nobody 
lives V' said Clover. 

"Sartin," Hannibal replied. "Close by de 
road, not de common road, but de oncommon. 
Working dere, right in fi-ont, de chile is, most 
days." 

" Then please take him all these," said Clover, 
laying her little parcels in the great black hand of 
the astonished Hannibal. " And this paperll tell 
him what to do with them." 

Hannibal looked and pondered. 

" S^pose he ask, ' Where they all come firom ?* 
Then I say, ' Out o' Miss Clo's own garden, Dick,* 
hey?" 

" Oh, may be he won't ask," said Clover, blush- 
ing. " And I've got more, you know. You'll take 
them for me, Hannibal ?" 

" Sure !" said the old coachman, with shining 
eyes, "safe as little Miss Clo' could herself 
What'll de yoimg lady put where these come firom 
now ? Sort o' look empty, won't it ?" 

A fluttering shadow passed over the child's fiice 
for a minute, then she looked up and smiled. 

" I've got some of all the kinds," she said, " and 
they're growing beautifiilly. So may be the)r'll fill 
it all up." And away she ran to the house, and 
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set off along the road to meet the walking party, 
who were just coming over the brow of the hill. 

A strange thing happened that very night A 
wandering squirrel, having, it is supposed, no busi- 
ness where he ought to be, came where he had no 
business to be, even into the tool-house, among the 
children's plants. The door was fast shut, and so 
was the window ; but the squirrel foimd for himself 
a large knot-hole in one of the boards, and through 
it he went, with only one whisk of his tail. Then 
fell to Bering about in the most impertinent man- 
ner, to see if there was any thing fit for his squirrel- 
ship to eat ; and behold, in one comer, a barrel of 
pine cones! gathered and stored away there for 
kindling, or some such purpose. What a feast I 
the squirrel bit off the little scales of the pine cones, 
eating the spicy seeds that lay beneadi, imtil he 
was tired and thirsty too. Something fresh was 
needed after so much dry provision — ^an apple, or 
a green leaf or so. Certainly there was something 
green in those flower pots — and away went the 
squirrel, whisk, and skip and hop ; then paused at 
the pot which held Prim's abronia plants, and de- 
liberately eat them up, every one. 

No one saw the squirrel do this ; only the pine 
cones told the tale ; and when Prim came out 
next day for her precious abronias, meaning to 
plant them at once in the open groimd, there was 
nothing but a pot of brown earth. 

"Oh dear! oh dear!" cried little Primrose, 
"somebody has just come and stolen my abronias, 
pot and all ! And he's left another pot here, to 
make believe." 
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There was a great commotion. 

" It's really an exciting thing," said Jack, begin- 
ning to take an interest in the gardens for the first 
time. " It's worth something to have your plants 
stolen. Gives *em quite a dignity — makes some- 
thing of 'em." 

" It don't make much of me !" said poor little 
Primrose. " Oh, who could have stolen 'emf ' 

*^ Nobody stole them," said her brother Sam, 
who had been giving the flower pot a close exami- 
nation ; " I mean no person. Look — ^her Jltre the 
roots in the ground still." 

And so they were, and the cut top of each tiny 
stem showed mournfully through the brown earth. 
Then the pine cone scales were found, and the 
squirrel declared to be the culprit ; but to bring 
him to justice was, as Jack said, quite another 
affair. Indeed, Primrose was not sure that she 
wished it ; though every abronia plant v^ gone, 
and it was too late in the season to plant more. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
AM might well talk about the weeds ! Oh. 



how they grew ! The flowers might break 
beneath the harsh wind, or dry up in the 
sun's fierce ray§, but nothing hurt the weeds.* In 
sunshine, in cloud — cold or hot, wet or dry — no 
matter what the weather was, it suited the weeds, — 
which, to be sure, proved, as Jack said, that they were 
an extremely amiable disposition, and made the 
best of every thing ; but Lily said, if that were so, 
she thought it was much better to be cross, for 
what good did such amiability do any one ? 

The weeds gave Lily a great deal of trouble. 
First of all, to find them out ; for when pinks lived 
in a nest of sorrel, who could tell which was 
which ? at least of such young gardeners. Then 
chickweed looked " so like a flower" when it first 
came up ; and thistles had such beautifiil white 
and green leaves; and other mischievous things 
dressed themselves with such very innocent appear- 
ances, that before she knew it poor Lil/s weedless 
garden*showed sorrel and chickweed and mallows 
enough to supply the county. So Jack said. 

Lily fought the invaders bravely; hoeing up 
some, and grubbing up others, and uprooting the 
very obstinate ones with her little weeding-fork. 
At first she tried only the hoe.; and before long 
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every weed had its head cut off, and the ground 
was raked smooth again. Lily was delighlted. 

" I don't tiiink the weeds matter much, after all," 
she said ; *' I've got rid of them already. Oh, 
aren't my poor pink's glad !" 

" Glad to have a breathing spell," said her broth- 
er Sam ; " but how long do you think it will take 
your weeds to grow up again ?" 

" Don't call 'em my weeds," said Lily — " how 
long ? why, they won't come at all ; I've cut their 
heads off." 

" And what do you think sorrel cares for that ? 
It's a hydra — mih a hundred heads." 

" Well, I believe that's true," said Lily ; " I nev- 
er saw such stuff. The roots just run on and on, 
all over the ground, and there's a head everywhere. 
But I have cut 'em all off." 

" Look here," said Sam, digging up a trowelful 
of earth — " here are any number of underground 
heads — little tufte of young white leaves ready to 
start up with the first shower. You did not hoe 
deep enough." 

" I guess I did, though," said Lily. " Why, I 
had my shoes just covered the whole time." 

" Had your shoes covered I How did that come 
about, pray ?" 

" Why — so," said Lily, taking her hoe and walk- 
ing backward, hoeing the earth toward* her at 
every step. 

" But that's not the way to hoe," said Sam ; 
" you must walk forward instead of back, else you 
hoe the earth and cut weeds right over the uncut, 
and cover them all up." 
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■ Yes, that's just what I did," said Lily, " and 
it was very troublesome. I couldn't tell where I 
had been." 

" Well, do the other way next time," said Sam ; 
" this ground will want hoeing again in a few days ; 
and then use your eyes as well as your hoe. There 
is a yoimg mullein comfortably established at the 
root of your rose bush." 

" The mischievous thing !" said Lily. " Well, it 
shan't be comfortable very long ;" and with a fierce 
grasp she seized hold of the mullein and pulled off 
a handful of leaves. " Dear, dear I" said Lily ; 
what shall I do now ?" \ 

" Wait till the leaves grow again, and then take 
your trowel and weeding-fork." 

" Why shouldn't I take 'em at once ?" said Lily. 
"Why should I wait?" 

" Because now you have nothing to take hold 
of, and it would be harder work. Come, let's go 
up and see what Clover is about" 

" Oh, Clover is always weeding !" said Lily, as 
she followed Sam up the hill. " Her garden must 
be a great deal worse than mine." 

On the contrary, there was not a weed in it 

" Always weeding I" Sam repeated, with a smile, 
as he stood by the neat- little patch of groimd 
where Clover was tenderly watering her seedlings ; 
" always weeding — ^that is the great secret of nev- 
er having any weeds." 

"Well, I don't think she has many flowers 
either," said Lily. "Just see how many empty 
places — ^here — and here — and here. Two some- 
things in one place, and three somethings else in 
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another place. There's hardly a whole patch of 
any thing." 

" How is that, Clover ?" said Sam, watching his 
sedate little sister, whose cheeks crimsoned in a 
moment " I thought you had taken such pains 
with your flowers ?" 

" Yes, 1 have tried to take a great deal of pains 
with them," said Clover, looking very uncomforta- 
ble. 

" Ah ! you see pains won't do every thing," 
said Lily, triumphantly. " Now I just planted my 
flowers slap-dash, and my garden's quite full." 

Sam whistled a little, thinking of the sorrel and 
mallows, of which also Lily's garden had been 
full. 

" It looks to me," he said gravely, bending down 
to examine the little garden — " it looks to me as 
if the hedge had been encroaching here and 
there." 

" The hedge I" said Lily. " I don't see any 
hedge." 

" I thought I saw signs of it," said Sam, pass- 
ing on to another place and scanning that Clo- 
ver looked at him anxiously. Did he really know 
what had become of her flowers ? But Sam's face 
was imperturbable. 

" What do you mean ?" said Lily. " You're as 
good as a puzzle-book any day." 

" What do I mean ?" said Sam. " I was only 
alluding to one of the properties of matter — 
where one thing is another can not be. So, of 
course, where the hedge creeps in the flowers 
must creep out." 
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" Well, I give it up," said Lily. " Why, Clover, 
I thought you had ever so many of th^e — ^what 
do you call 'em ? — and here's only three !" 

" My balsams ?" said Clover. " Oh, I'm glad 
you spoke of them ! I wante.d to ask Sam some- 
thing, and I forgot all about it. Look here !" and 
Clover pushed aside the overhanging leaves of 
her three balsams, and showed a strange state of 
things. The ground was disturbed and turned up, 
lying in small hills and valleys; and right up 
from the highest hill stuck out a small brown 
paw, all furry and motionless. 

" A cat !" cried Lily, darting forward. 

" No, it's not a cat's paw,'.' said Clover, " and 
I'm sure I don't know what it is, nor how it could 
get here among my balsams." 

" It is a rabbit's paw," said Sam, looking close 
at it ; " and what's more, the rabbit is here too." 

" Oh, has he hid away there to eat up my poor 
flowers ?" said Clover, remembering that squirrels 
had a taste for abronias, and there was no tell- 
ing what rabbits might like. 

" Not he," said Sam ; " he will never do any 
more mischief That rabbit did not hide himself 
there." 

" But who could have done it ?" said Clover. 
"Not Jack?" 

"It must have been Mat," said her brother. 
" I saw him with a yoimg rabbit in his mouth 
yesterday; but he does not like raw meat, you 
know, and so did not eat it." 

" What's the use of hiding it away, then ?" said 
Lily. 
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"Ah, that I can not tell. A dog generally 
seems tp act upon the supposition that a famine 
may come some day ; and in that case Mat proba- 
bly thought he could eat raw meat" , 

"Funny old Mat!" said Clover, laughing. 
" But I wish he had buried his rabbit somewhere 
else ! I don't want to touch it" 

" Then I wouldn't touch it," said Sam. " The 
balsams will not be troubled, in fact they will 
rather like it 

" Like it !" 

"Why, yes," said Sam; "they have not the 
least objection to raw meat, and have great appe- 
tites." 

"There's another puzzle," said Lily, despair- 
ingly. 

" Not a bit j I mean what I say. Your bal- 
sams are great feeders, and will send their litde 
roots to get many a rich ineal from the rabbit" 

" I don't like that at all," said Clover, with a Ht- 
tle disgust 

" It's what many plants will do, however," said 
Sam*; "though some are too delicate to relish 
quite such a hearty meal." 

" Plants ought not to eat at all," said Lily; 
"little do-nothing things." 

" Do nothing !" exclaimed Sam ; " is it nothing 
to fill the world with beauty and fragrance ; noth- 
ing to purify all the air for us to breathe ; to fur- 
nish oiu* clothing, to provide our fuel, our lights, 
our food ?" 

" Dear me, how you run on !" said Lily. " I 
don't know any thing about that, Sam. What 
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I say is, that they don't work — ^my flowers, I 
mean." 

" Well, when you are half as busy as they are, 
I shall have great hopes of your turning out a use- 
ful woman,'* said her brother. 

" Great hopes !" said Lily, scornfully. " I 
should think you'd better begin 'em right away 
then." 

" But, Sam," said Clover, "oh, won't you please 
tell us all about that ? It soimds so interesting." 

" Can't this afternoon," said Sam. " I prom- 
ised Primrose that I would help her train her 
sweet peas. Where is the child all this time ?" 

"Oh, she's singing to her garden; didn't you 
hear her ?" said Lily. 

" Singing to her garden !" 

"Yes, and it's so funny. She does it every 
day, but she'll never let any body get near her." 

" It is funny,"- said Clover ; " only it's so pret- 
ty, too. I think she tells mamma about every 
one of her flowers, and then I think mamma 
makes up little verses for her. And then Prim 
goes out and watches her flowers and sings the 
verses. But she'll never tell what they are." 

" I'm bound to hear some of those verses,'? said 
Sam, beginning to move softly along by the fence. 
" I shall creep up and listen." 

". May we come too ?" said Clover. 

" If you'll not make the least noise." 

So, very sofUy and slowly, moving on tiptoe, 
and not venturing to speak a word, they crept up 
the hill and roimd the house, coming at last to a 
comer very near Priih's little garden ; and a 
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pretty sight it was. The flowers were beginning 
to bloom quite freely — a white rose on the little 
rose bush, and a scarlet blossom on the young 
geranium ; with white tufts of alyssum, and green 
ones of mignonnette. A splendid datura blossom 
held up its purple-tinted cup, and the rich fra- 
grance of the sweet peas filled the air ; while high 
above all moimted the ipomoea superba, stretch- 
ing across on wires even to the railing that crown- 
ed the bow-window, and bearing two or three 
flowers of the most exquisite blue. In. front of 
all these beauties, her little hands clasped tight 
together, her little face grave with intense enjoy- 
ment, stood Primrose — ^now looking at one treas- 
ure, now at another. But most of all her eyes 
watched the ipomoea, mounting ever upward to- 
ward the sky, its own blossoms almost rivaling 
the summer blue. Then all at once she began 
to sing, but never turning her eyes from the beau- 
tiful vine j singing softly to herself, so that the si- 
lent listeners could but just catch the words — 

" Climb, climb a little way, 
Follow Jesus every day; 
Holding fast his precious hand, 
Mount at last where angels stand, 
little creeper, weak and small. 
He is strong enough for all ; 
In his tender love and care 
Fresh, pure blossoms daily bear. 
All your beauty is from mm: 
Let him train and let him trim : 
Hide the sun, or bid it shine — 
Still dimb higher, little vine !" 

And Prim stooped down for a sprig of mignon- 
nette and one of sweet alyssum, and carried them 
off into the house for "mamma." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



T was now the children's business to pro- 
vide fresh flowers every day for the house- 
hold. Mrs. May had a certain dainty 
little basket with a glass dish inside, of just a pret- 
ty size, and this was to be always filled for the 
breakfast-table. The childijpn took it in turn; 
and their father said that so long as they made the 
basket a true sweet ornament, he would take care 
* that they did not want for plants and seeds. Then 
there were other baskets and vases needing atten- 
tion: one on Mrs. Ma/s work-table, and one in a 
niche in *the hall, and one in Mr. May's study. 
*Sam, too, had a stem-glass in his room ; and Jack 
gave notice that he had a cracked tea-cup, but no- 
body paid any attention to that. The children 
took turns wiUi all the others, in regular order ; so 
that Mr. May would say — 

"Who has my study -table to-day? Prim.? 
Well, don't come in there before eleven o'clock, my 
dear, for I shall be very busy." 

After the work was done, indeed, it was easy to 
tell whose day it was at any particular basket : 
the flowers were so different, and the styles of 
ap-angement so very unlike — ^all which amused 
Mr. May very much. 

" True to their characters 1" he would say, sur- 
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veying the breakfast-table. " Ah, Lily, it is your 
day here, I see." 

" Papa, how did you know ? Did you remem- 
ber that my day always comes next after Clo- 
ver's?" 

" Not 1 1" said her father, laughing — '4n fact, I 
thought it generally came before! But they say a 
workman is known by his chips, Lily, — ^there's no 
mistaking the handiwort." 

Yes, it was very true to character, indeed ; glow- 
ing pinks and flaming petunias flung into the bas- 
ket from a full hand, — a. careless wealth of blos- 
soms that yet grouped themselves somehow in a 
not ungraceful fashion, as flowers will do if they 
are only let alone ; while over all shot up two or 
three tall stems of canna blooms, rich, tropical, • 
and strange looking, among the every-day-at-home 
beauties. The petunias might hang over more on 
one side than the other ; the cannas might all ^e 
to the south or to the north, Lily troubled not her, 
head about such trifles ; and yet the whole effect 
was sure to be rich and attractive. 

Clover's pyramids of bloom, on the contrary, 
were always entirely symmetrical. Not stiffly 
fashioned by line and rule, clipped in like the old 
time yew trees, but there was alwajrs a certain 
balance of power among her floral beauties. If a 
white stock rose up, statdy and sweet, on the side 
of the basket next Mrs. May, there was pretty sure 
to be a crimson or a purple one to greet Mr. May's 
eyes on the other side. If the pretty canary vine 
went climbing about over the heads of its neigh- 
bors, it was never allowed to be in the least sprawl- 
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ing or obtrusive ; and even the gay cockscombs 
had to acknowledge the fact, that there were other 
glories in the world besides their own. 

Prim dreamed over her flowers, and spent more 
time in the choice and placing of their various 
shapes and colors than most people give to the as- 
sorting of a dinner party. For what if the noble 
datura should put out of coimtenance the delicate 
sweet pea ? or if the &dr, modest pansies should 
feel themselves overshadowed by the ipomcea su- 
perba, which, starting from the same soil with 
themselves, had mounts up and up toward the 
very sky, while their home was still on the groimd ? 
A rose, indeed, was at home everywhere, but would 
every thing feel at home with the rose ? Might 
not her queenly grace be too much for some of the 
lesser beauties ? 

With a feeling something like this, if not put in 
words, did Prim bend over her baskets and vases ; 
and not a flower oiher arranging had ever cause 
to say to its next neighbor (as I once heard a 
Frenchwoman say at a party), ** You are killing 
my dress 1" 

So the very first thing every fair morning, early, 
early — before other people were well awake — ^the 
children took their own little scissors and baskets, 
and went down to the garden to pick the flowers 
before the dew was off; for then they would keep 
fresh so much the longer, and the breakfast dish 
at least must be ready by breakfast time. And 
Sam taught them how to pick flowers neatly, — ^not 
pulling out the whole centre of a tuft of bloom, as 
I have had done in my garden ; but choosing a 
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blossom here and there, underneath, or at the out- 
side, cutting it trimly off; so that the bush or plant 
never lost its beauty, but was all the better for the 
sweets it gave away. 

" Mamma," said Prim, " it does really seem as 
if the more flowers we picked, the more there were 
left." 

" I should think you'd give a few away then oc- 
casionally," said Jack. " I should despise to be 
so stingy with flowers." 

"Stingy !" said Lily, " who's stmgy ?" 

" It's not delicate to mention names," said Jack, 
" but I know of one poor boy who was refused 
some, for certain." 

"Mamma!" said Primrose, leaning her small 
elbows on her mother's lap, and looking eagerly 
up, " he wanted two yards of my ipomoea to tie to 
the tail of his kite ! Two yards, mamma !" 

" Then I should say the poor boy was quite un- 
reasonable," said Mrs. May. "The ipomoea is 
much better where it is." 

" But, in the cause of science," said Jack, " one 
should spare something. The blue flowers would 
have marked the course of the wind so finely. 
And nobody ever sent up such a tail before." 

" I believe nobody ever did !" said his mother, 
laughing. 

" It's all very veil to laugh, ma'am," said Jack, 
with the virtuous air of a young philanthropist ; 
" but if there aren't loads and loads of people want- 
ing these girls' flowers, then my name is not Jack 
Robinson," — ^with which surprising statement Jack 
took himself off. 
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"Mamma," said Lily, "do you think that's 
really true, about loads of people wanting our 
flowers ?" 

"That would give us rather a strange set of 
neighbors ! No, I think many people want flow- 
ers, — ^not yours, in particular." 

" Oh mamma, who ?" said Clover. 

" Boor people, and sick people, and prisoners." 

" Prisoners !— do they like flowers ?" said Lily, 
" I thought prisoners were bad people." 

"Bad people are not all badness," said Mrs. 
May. " There was a lady once in India who had 
very little children to keep her at home, and so 
could not go about among the prisons and hospi- 
tals, bearing comfort, as she would have liked to 
do. Then she thought she might send comfort 
So every Saturday she made up a quantity of beau- 
tihil bouquets, fastening in among the leaves of 
each some sweet Bible word of counsel or promise 
or hope ; and on Sunday her husband took them 
to the prison. At first the men would have noth- 
ing to say to him, thinking that he was hired to 
come; but when they found that only love had 
brought him, they were ready for any thing at his 
hands. Other people laughed at the lady for her 
Saturday's worik, but the prisoners wept over their 
flowers." 

" That was lovely !" said Lily. But we haven't 
got any prison here." 

" Mamma," said Clover, " there's a beautiful 

story about that — about bad people liking flowers 

— on the cover of Mr. Vick's catalogue. There's 

somebody off in Kansas, mamma, who got seeds 

O 
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from Mr. Vick during the war, and so had her 
garden full of splendid asters and pinks and petu- 
nias, like ours. Well, when Quantrell came along 
with his men, making that terrible raid you told 
us o^ mamma, he came to this very place to bum 
it up. And when he saw all the flowers, Quantrell 
said the place was too pretty to bum — and so the 
men all went away, and never touched a^ thii^." 

" But we don't have raids here, either," said 
Primrose, looking as grave as if the feet were quite 
to be regretted ; " so our flowers can never be of 
any great use, mamma; and nobody can want 
them — ^for all Jack says." 

" /want them, you know, every day," said Mrs. 
May, kissing the earnest little face. • And for the 
resi this is the rule, with flowers as with every thing 
else : " As ye have opportunity ^ do good unto all 
men." Keep that in mind, and see if the oppor- 
tunity does not come. God never gives us things 
for nothing, and not often, I think, merely for our- 
selves." 

" Then /think," said Lily, " that we had better 
take the very first opportunity, and go and see 
Mrs. de Peyster. She wanted to see our flowers, 
and she was so kind when I got in the mud. And 
we could carry her a great bunch." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

^AMMA," said Primrose, "when the 
little shoot has got up into the air, and 
the little root has got down into the 
earth, then what next? How does my ipomoea 
keep on growing?" 

" In just the very same way that it began," said 
her mother ; " sending out more and more roots 
into the soft earth, and more alid more stem into 
the sunshine; and as fast as the stem grows, it 
keeps pushing out leaf after leaf" 

" And what do the leaves do ?" said Primrose. 

" The leaves unfold and grow for a little, till they 
have got their ftill size, and then they go to work. 
For there are no idle hands in all nature's broad 
'kingdom, and the leaves have a great deal to do. 
They have to take in food from the air, and they 
have to prepare the food which the little roots 
gather from the earth." 

" Cook it up, I suppose, in the sunshine," said 
Lily; " mamma, you do sJy the fimniest things !" 

" Bat I want to know how the leaves do it," 
said Clover. " How can they take in any thing 
from the air ? and what do they take ?" 

" The plant," said Mrs. May, " gets its living in 
two ways ; but it lives only on mineral things. 
The roots take up moisture from the soil, and this 
moisture has always in it a certain amount of 
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earthy matter; the leaves on their part take m 
both water and air : this is all the crude sap, — 
not at all fit for food for the plant It must first 
be digested." 

" Digested !" said Lily. " Do you mean that 
my petunias have a stomach, mamma ?" 

"Not at all, — ^that is found only in animals. 
Plants do all their eating and digestion on the 
surface. The crude sap is carried along the tiiiy 
rootlets to the main roots, and along these to the 
stem ; and then up the stem and through every 
little branch and twig to the leaves. Then the 
leaves digest it, — assimilate it, — spreading it out 
in the sim and air imtil part of the moisture is 
evaporated, or drawn off, while the earthy matter 
remains, and becomes part of the substance of the 
plant, being changed firom mineral to vegetable 
matter." 

" But then the leaves have it all to themselves," 
said Primrose. 

" Not so ; this new vegetable matter, dissolved' 
in the leaf sap, forms a thin mucilage, — it is the 
prepared sap — ^the very stuff of which each new 
bit of the plant is made ; and it is then distributed 
over the whole plant, just as and just where it is 
wanted." * 

"Mamma," said Clover, "it's the Arabian 
Nights in flowers ! How does the sap go over the 
plant ? what takes it ?" 

" Every part of every plant," said Mrs. May, 
" is made up of little separate cells, divided fi-om 
each other by thin membraneous portions. There 
are millions of these in a single plant ; you can 
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not begin to count them ; and they are far too 
small to be seen with the naked eye. Up through 
these little cells and partitions the crude sap 
ascends to the leaves ; and the leaves are perfect- 
ly full of little breathing holes — ^littie mouths 
which admit the air." 

** My thick canna leaves ?'* said Lily. 

" Yes, the thick kinds as well as the thin, all 
must breathe." 

" But I don't understand how the sap gets up, 
yet,", said Clover. 

" I think nobody understands it," said Mrs. May ; 
"whether the little partitions open like doors to 
let the sap pass through, or how it is, we know not. 
Some people have supposed this was the way : 
some have asserted that not all the power of hy- 
draulic pressure can force water through a piece 
of wood the reverse way, toward the end that was 
next the root ; i^hile to do it in the^ther direction 
is quite easy." 

" But then how does the prepared sap get up 
and down and round about ?" said Lily. 

" It used to be said," answered Mrs. May, " that 
the crude sap had its own special channels, and 
the prepared sap its own too ; so that they went 
up and down, as you say, Lily, and never interfered 
with each other. That they certainly do : but 
some people now deny the separate channels, and 
how the truth is I do not know." 

" Well, mamma) why did Sam tell us not to pour 
water close roimd the stem of the plant, but always 
a little way off?" said Clover. 

" Because it is ibfi little, little roots which take 
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in the moisture, and they are the £uthest off from 
the stem. As the older roots harden, the plant 
pushes out new rootlets from the end of these, 
with a yoimg, tender surface and tip, whidi absorbs 
more readily. The larger the plant, the more dis- 
tant its little drinking roots will be." , 

" So all plants do is to eat and grow," said lily. 

"That is their way of life, as it is yours," said 
Mrs. May ; *' but the real amoimt of work they do 
neither you nor I can reckon up." 

" Work !" Lily repeated. 

" Mamma," said Primrose, " I thought my flow- 
ers were just happy all day long." 

" Idleness is not my idea of happiness, you 
know," said her mother, smiling. ** And in one way 
or another plants make all we eat and all we wear." 

" I remember Sam told us something about that 
one day," said Clover ; " and I wanted to know 
more." ^ 

" Well, they don't make all we wear," said Lily, 
" for there's Maria Jarvis's silk dress. Silk worms 
made that." 

" And what fed the silk worms ?" 

" Why — ^leaves, I suppose," said Lily. 

** So we get our w9olen dresses from the sheep's 
back, but the sheep has been living on grass. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, almost every thing that we 
use comes from plants, or wiA their help. Of some 
we eat the leaves, of some the flowers, of some the 
seeds, of some the roots, and of some the stems." 

" There's potatoes for roots, and beans and com 
for seeds," said Lily. 

"And there are cauliflower and spinach for 
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flowers and leaves," said Clover. " But I dorft 
remember any stems." 

"You remember celery?" said Mrs. May, — 
4' and cardoons, and asparagus, and rhubarb ; and 
sugar comes from the stalks of the sugar-cane. 
Then all the animals that we eat are fed by plants ; 
and much of our clothing comes directly from them. 
Then building stuff, and ship timber, and tool han- 
dles, and machine frames, and many of our medi- 
cines, and all our ftiel." 

" But, mamma," said Primrose, " don't a great 
many people bum coal ?*' 

"And coal was once wood. . Wood that grew 
upon the earth ages ago, in the time when plants 
reigned in the world." 

"When plants reigned!" said Lily. 

" Mamma," said Clover, " I don't understand 
one bit !" 

" I mean, when of all things in the world plants 
were of the greatest size and in the highest glory. 
Each race of creation has seemed to have its spe- 
cial time of grandeur ; the fishes, the reptiles, the 
quadrupeds, the plants ; and it was during the 
reign of plants that the material for most of our 
coal beds grew. Then there were club mosses 
seventy feet high, and tree ferns, mere bits of 
which were forty feet long; and reeds rising like 
masts along the water's edge. Not merely your 
flowers, and our shade trees, and the fresh grass 
spring out of the earth at the Lord's command. 
* Lo, these are parts of his ways ; but how little 
a portion is heard of him 1' " 
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'^ CHAPTER XXVIIL 

^T was not hard to find an opportunity to 
go to Mrs. de VeysXer^s, even when the 
carriage was going in other directions. 
Roger so often wanted sand or mould, or 
something else, for his gardening operations ; and 
as he was just about as steady as Meteor, the chil- 
dren always had. a safe escort, even when Sam 
was too busy to attend them. Roger and Meteor, 
and the old wagon, and the three children, made 
a pleasant party to look at this summer afternoon, 
as they jogged along the the road toward the little 
lake. But such bimches of flowers as went too 
had not often been seen in ttat wagon before. 
Such zinnias, and asters, and pinks, and pansies, 
and petunias ! Mrs. de Pejrster fairly laughed as 
she surveyed them fi*om the house door. 

" Guess you brought half the garden to show 
what t'other half s like," she said. " Well, I de- 
clare, they're handsome ! What's this ? You don't 
mean to say you've got a double youth-and-old-age 
of that size ? — ^why, it's every bit as fine as a daly. 
And here's johnny-jump-ups as big as your two 
eyes. And what's tjiis ? Lad)rslippers, as I'm a 
sinful woman ! Tinned fashionable, too, I guess ; 
got rosettes to 'em bigger'n the shoes." 

Somewhat scandalized to hear her beloved pan- 
sies called johnny-jump-ups, Prim's eyes were in 
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deed pretty wide open ; while Clover was no less 
amazed to hear the beautifiil balsams pronounced 
" fashionable." But the name for the zinnias was 
the strangest of all. 

" What do you call them youth-and-old-age for, 
Mrs.*de Peyster ?" she said. 

" 'Cause it's their name, I s'pose," said Mrs. de 
Peyster promptly. " I didn't give it to 'em. But it 
fits 'em to a T. There's the little child, and the 
baby, and the father, and the old grandmother, all 
on one bush. And the littie ones grow up, and the 
old ones turn brown. Just you look when you go 
home, and you'll see. But it's real handsome o' 
you to fetch 'em here for me ; I've heard tell o' 
these new notions o' flowers, and didn't more'n 
half believe it" 

"Why, it was only pleasure to pick 'em," said 
Clover. " And we'^ got a great many." 

" And mamma says God almost never gives us 
any thing merely for ourselves," said Prim, — " not 
even our flowers." 

" What for, then ?" said Mrs. dt Peyster, paus- 
ing with both hands fiiU of flowers to look at Prim. 
And Prim at once went on to tell her " what for," 
giving not only Mrs. May's own words on the sub- 
ject, but also the stories of Quantrell and the lady 
in Calcutta ; to all of which Mrs. de Peyster list- 
ened ^th great interest. 

"Live and learn," she said. "I knew some- 
thing A* all this before, but not quite so much, I 
guess. Now don't you want to see my flowers ?" 

"Why, I didn't know you had any," said Lily ; 
while Clover exclaimed — 
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" Oh please, mayn't I have the baby a little 
while? I'll be ever so careful." 

But the baby was asleep just then, so they all 
went out to the garden, which indeed was gay 
enough ; but the bright blossoms would havejook- 
ed to the eyes of Mr. Stubbs much as last year's 
bonnet to those of his mistress. For there were 
tall marigolds, anckblue love-in-a-puzzle, and live- 
for-ever, and red balm, and yellow southern-wood, 
and spiderwort — whose blue eyes are banished 
from all good society ; and great sunflowers, whose 
full golden faces shone out above every thing else, 
and would surely have made any fuchsia run for 
its life. "Matrimony" twined about the fence, 
and strange green and yellow gourds hung bask- 
ing in the sun. All was gay and common in Mrs. 
de Peyster's garden, though the hydrangeas were 
certainly as fine as could be^seen, and the month- 
ly rose was as indefatigable in its blooming du- 
ties, as if there had been the least hope it could 
ever be recognized for even the fourth cousin of 
" Marechal Niel." There was a sweet apple gera- 
nium too, and a rose geranium of tall stature, and 
a lemon-scented verbena, and a bush of .brilliant 
high cranberries, and white feverfew, and a cor- 
ner full of yellow tansy. 

"Now, don't you want some slips?" said the 
hostess, breaking off bits of her geraniums. " You 
haven't got any thing smells much sweeter than 
that." * 

" Oh we'd like them very much,'' said Clover. 

" But you oughtn't to break 'em off— you should 
cut them," said Lily. 
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" Should I ? — ^well, may be I should/* said Mrs. 
de Peysfer with a laugh ; " but if you want to 
bend trees, child, youVe got to take 'em while 
they're saplings. And I guess my plants wouldn't 
think it was me if I did aqy thing but break 
'em." 

" Do you pick them so often ?" said Lily ; " why, 
I didn't see any in the house." 

" Oh, I didn't mean for myself," said Mrs. de 
Peyster, " but there's all the time somebody want- 
ing 'em. The school children, they come; and 
the . sick people, they send ; and the beggars, they 
look ; there's always hands ready for flowers." 

Clover and Lily thought over this statement of 
facts, while Primrose started off on a quest after 
something at the other end of the garden. . 

" Bees ! bees !" she cried ; " only look ! But 
what idle bees ! What makes them all stand 
about so ?" For the bees had poured out of their 
hive, and covered the front of it with a thick dark 
curtam. 

" It's hot, and they're hot," said Mrs. de Pey- 
ster. "But they may just as well go to work 
— I ain't a-going to let 'em swarm this time of 

year. 

" * A swarm in May 
Is worth a load of hay. 
A swarm in June 
Isn't worth a spoon. 
A swarm in July,-r- 
Let 'em fly !' " 

The children laughed and clapped their hands. 
"But this isn't July," said Prim ; "this is Au- 
gust" 
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"Yes," -said Mrs. de Peyster, "and 
" * A swarm in Kn-gust 
Feed you must'" 

" Oh, I like' that !" said Lily. " And what do 
you do in September, Mrs. de Pe3rster ?" 
Then their hostess answered gravely — 

"*A swarm in September, 
I don't remember !' " 

Gleefully talking and laughing, the children ran 
up and down the garden walks, while Mrs. de 
Peyster went in to fetch the baby, whose small 
voice now made itself heard ; ancf then there was. 
great strife (of a gentle kind) as to who should 
have her the most ; and baby had almost as many 
attendants as a young prince. . Then they all went 
into tjje house to eajt fresh bread and butter, and 
wild blackberries, and milk; and then Meteor- 
came slowly up to the door with his load of sand, 
and as slowly trotted away. 
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^ CHAPTER XXIX. 

REALLY think," said Mr. May one 
morning at the breakfast-table, "th^t 
you children have done wonders witii 
your three dollars. Why, the gardens are splen- 
did !" 

" Yes, indeed," said Lily, " I think they are. If 
it wasn't for two or three things gardening would 
be too delightfid." 

•" What are the two or three things, pray ?" 

'' One is the weeds, papa." 
• " Aha !" said her father, laughing ; " I thought 
you did not mean to have any weeds ?" 

Lily shook her head with an air that said very 
plainly if she had not meant it, the weeds had. . 

" It's so hard to rake 'em off, papa. I hoe them 
up ever so nicely, but the minute I begin to rake, 
away comes the earth and every thing, as if I was 
going to take off the whole garden." 

" How do you hold your rake ?" asked Mr. May. 

" I don't know, papa. In both hands." 

"Yes, of course. But is the end of the handle 
high or low ?" 

" Pretty low, I guess," said Lily. 

"Hold it high next time," said her father. 
" When you rake a bed after digging, and have to 
level it here and there,, the handle must sometimes 
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be held low ; but when you are raking off weeds 
you can hardly hold it too upright ; then the earth 
sifts through the teeth of the rake, and only the 
weeds are drawn off What's the other hindrance 
to the perfect felicity of gardening ?" 

" My clothes !" said Lily, with such a pitiful in- 
tonation that every body laughed in the most un- 
sympathetic manner. 

, " You may believe that, papa," said Jack. " If 
you don't, just ask Malvina." 

" I will when I desire any of Malvina's conver- 
satioi^" said Mr. May, who had the greatest possi- 
ble dislike to hearing the kitchen quoted for any 
thing. " What's the matter with the clothes, Lily ? 
They will get muddy, just as the weeds will grow ?" 

" Oh, papa, muddy don't express it !" said Lily, 
despairingly. 

" Well, keep up your courage, my dear," said her 
father, laughing. '* I am much inclined to fear 
that yOu will see little more mud this summer ; it 
seems like the beginning of a dry time. Clover, 
I have seen no balsams so fine as yours an3rwhere, 
except at that little house of Nobody's by the hill- 
road. I can't imagine where they got them." 

" But oh, papa r' cried Primrose ; " have you 
seen my heart's-ease ?" 

" Your heart's-ease ?" said her father, lifting her 
up in his arms ; " why, you are hesurt's^ase your- 
self ! If you can show me any better I should like 
to see it" 

Prim pulled him away out of the room, followed 
by Lily and Clover, the one talking eagerly about 
her own flowers, the other, in a happy muse, think- 
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ing of the beautiful balsams of little Dick No- 
body. 

Mr. May was right — a, dry time set in ; and Lily 
soon began to wish for the mud again, with all its 
troublesome qualities. The soil in the littie gar- 
dens lost its rich brown hue, and looked hot and 
dusty ; while the poor flowers hung their heads in 
the pitiless simshine, and cried for rain. Lily 
would fain have watered them at all hours of the 
day, but Sam assured her that that was the very 
way to kill them. 

" Wait till the shady hours come," Jie said, *iand 
then water thoroughly. And do not begin water- 
ing at all imless you are sure your patience will 
hold out" 

"Mine will — ^till 4he cistern fails," said Lily. 
" But why do you say that ?" 

•" Because a littie watering only cakes the earth 
roimd the plants, and makes matters worse than 
ever," said Sam. " Keep the earth as loose and soft 
round your plants as ever you can in dry weather." 

" That's odd," said Lily. " I should tiiink it 
would just let the heat in." 

" It lets the air in, but the air brings moisture 
with it And it leaves the roots at liberty to go 
everywhere in sesftch of all the groimd may con- 
tain." 

" Ah, I think the ground must contain very littie 
just now I" said Clover. ** It seems as if all the 
water I put on my plants at night was just drunk 
up by the rest of the earth before morning." 

It did seem so, indeed. However, the children 
took good care of their comer of sweet herbs, in 
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that dry time ; and Mr. May ordered Robin to 
draw and carry to the little ^dens as much water 
as they would put on ; so you may be certain the 
three watering-pots were not idle. Lily, to be sure, 
made a good deal of splashing wiih hers, and 
sometimes had more mud, for awhile, than she 
cared for^ — ^the holes in the rose' of her watering- 
pot were so large. Often, too, she quite washed 
away the earth from some of her flower-roots, and 
had to coax it back carefully with her trowel — 
though still the plants took thankfully even too 
much of a good thing. But Clover's garden at 
simdowh, when she had done watering for the 
night, looked as if there had been a gentle, 
thorough shower from the clouds ; for with her 
long-nosed watering-pot she opuld reach €ven the 
tops of her plants ; now and then Sam borrowed 
it to give Prim's tall flowers a shower-bath. But 
both plants and children were very glad when the 
weather changed and there came a rain. And 
how the plants grew then! how the blossoms 
opened, one kind after another I Prim's heart's- 
ease were the loveliest things that coidd be, and 
of ever so many kinds ; and though just in the heat 
of the weather (for heart's-ease does not bear the 
sun) the flowers were rather smUl, yet as the cool 
days came on they grew larger and larger till they 
were a wonder to look at There was the King 
of the Blacks— a great black-purple pansy with a 
small yellow eye; and another pansy tiiat was 
bright yellow, and another that was pale yellow, 
and another that was yellow, with crimson marks. 
Another was all royal purple, and another purple 
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and gold, and another purple and blue, and another 
crimson and white. Almost every plant as it came 
into bloom seemed to be of new colors or mark- 
ings; and Prim would come running into the 
breakfast-room with a breathless 

" Oh, mamma, there's another heart's-ease out I 
Won't you just come and see it ?'* 

Then when the snow-white oeno&era b^;an to 
open its large flowers every evening, there was no 
end to the joy. Jack declared Prim's eyes grew 
as big as her primrose blossoms. 

Clover, too, could boast of beauties ; flit bal- 
sams, with spotted blossoms, as double as any 
rose ; and tall showy zinnias ; and the rich crim- 
son tassels, drooping till they touched the ground, 
of love-lies-bleeding. Stocks promised to make a 
fine show by and by ; and the fence, quite covered 
with hyacinth beans and canary-bird vine, looked 
almost like a green bank, spotted with purple and 
yellow. 

Lily's garden was, to say truth, a little wild : 
things had been planted without much thought 
about such trifles as color and height, and some 
of her flowers had reason to think themselves badly 
treated. Forinstance, the little dwarf convolvulus 
was planted so far back in the bed, that, without 
stepping in amot^g the flowers, it was hard to see 
its delicate trailing colors. On the other hand, 
the hollyhocks were so near the front that their 
broad and somewhat coarse green leaves stretched 
out even across the walk. Petunias were every- 
where — ^Lily had set them out wherever she could 
find a bit of room — and they roamed hither and 
P 
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thither, ran over the delicate little scarlet flax 
(which was a real beauty), and climbed quite above 
the head of Lily's small rose-bush. But then they 
did furnish a great many flowers — ^pink, and purple, 
and white-throated, and white-edged. Lily was 
loud in her praises, and in fstct, seemed to have 
almost adopted Mr. Jarvis's maxim of " Quantity 
-:— quantity ;'* and actually said that the flax was 
pretty — ^what there was of it The hollyhocks 
were not in bloom yet, and the asters were mere 
green tufts ; but the pinks were exquisite, and the 
canna spread out its broad pale leaves with quite 
the air of a distinguished foreigner. 

"The three gardens are as like the three chil- 
dren as possible V Mr. May declared. 

" How ?" said his wife, smiling. 

"Excellent, brilliant, and poetical," said Mr. 
May. 

" I am sure Clover's is brilliant too," said Mrs. 
May. 

" Yes, but in a way so perfectly orderly and neat 
that llie lady-like qualities strike you first Look 
at Lil/s petunias, running wild, after a most bril- 
liant fashion ! And there's my little Prim dream- 
ing over her pansies ! This gardei^ng is a great 
business." 

Nothing had been heard of little Dick Nobody's 
garden for some time, and though Clover had been 
very anxious to see it, she had not dared to say a 
word. But one day, after the dry weather had 
passed by and the showers had come to make 
every -thing fresh, Sam proposed they should take 
a walk that way and see Dick's balsams. 
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"We'll see if they look like yours, Clover," he 
said. 

" Has Dick got any heart*s-ease, Sam ?" said lit- 
tle Primrose. 

" I think not" 

" Then I'd better take him some," said Prim, 
with a very grave face. 

" But you'll kill the plants, dear, if you take them 
up now, when they are all full of flowers," said 
Clover ; "or at least kill the flowers." 

"It's only the flowers I mean to take>" replied 
Primrose, as gravely as before. " I'll take Dick a 
bunch of 'em." 

" What's that for ?" said Sam, putting his hands 
imder her chin, and bringing the little sober face 
into view. 

" Because," said Prim, " I've been thinking 
about it a great deal — about what mamma said. 
And if God asked me what I had done with my 
heart's-ease, I shouldn't like to say J'd never given 
Dick one." 

"Oh, if that's all," said Lily, " I q^-n pick him 
a great bunch of petunias. Do 'em good too— they 
want cutting." 

While Lily flew down to her garden and began 
to pull off the petunias with an unsparing hand. 
Primrose crouched down by her patch of heart's- 
ease, carefully culling one of each shade and tint 
that she could find, putting them lovingly together, 
with quite an artistic arrangement of colors. 

" Exquisite !" said Sam> watching her. Prim 
looked up and smiled. 

" Dear me, how splendid !" said Lily, running 
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up with her hands full of petunias ; "but just look 
at these ! What will you take, Clover?" 

"I think — I shall not take any thin^" said 
Clover, slowly. * 

"Nothing ! out of all your garden !" said Lily. 
Clover flushed crimson. 

" I'm not sure that Dick would care to have me 
bring any of my flowers," she said, in a low voice. 
" May be I canfind — " And she hurried ofl^ com- 
ing back presently with a halfopen rosebud, 
which she quietly put in Prim's hand, to go with 
the hearfs-ease. 'Hien they set off 

Dick, of course, was in his garden — he was al- 
ways there when it did not rain, and sometimes 
when it did ; and visitors were a particularly pleas- 
ant thing to him now that he had flowers to show. 
He welcomed them very joyfiilly, beginning at once 
to display his treasures. 

Great was the surprise of Lily and Primrose to 
see the very ^ame flowers in Dick's garden that 
there were in Clover's. The beautiful camellia- 
flowered balsams, and the graceful amaranthus, 
and the Showy zinnias. Even a canary-bird vine 
was there, fluttering over the fence. 

" But where did you get them all ?" cried Lily. 

" A lady," said Dick. ** She's a good one, and 
that's all I know." 

" Where does she live ?" inquired Sam. 

" Don't know, sir," said Dick. " Nobody didn't 
tell me that. Man that fetched 'em — ^that's the 
seeds and the little gr^en thit^gs — ^he said, says he, 
* These be out of the young lady's own garden,' 
says he." 
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" A young lady !" said Lily. " Oh, I dare say it 
was Maria Jarvis. You know, Clover, she's got 
such loads of flowers in her garden, and a man to 
take care of 'em, and all." 

But Clover did not answer, and seemed rather 
in haste to get away, opening the little gate, and 
stepping out upon the road. And when Sam look- 
ed at her, he saw that she was bitir^ her lips very 
hard to keep from laughing. It must have pleased 
him — Clover's face, or the laughing, or the flowers, 
or something ; for the first thing he did, when they 
were all outside the gate, was to put his arms round 
Clover and give her a good hearty kiss. 

Little Prim dl this while had said scarcely a 
word, looking on with dl her eyes, as we say. 
But when Prim was going to bed that night, and 
Mrs. May bent over her for a parting embrace. Prim 
said — 

"Mamma, I don't think God will ever ask Clo- 
ver what sk^s done with her flowers." 

" Why not ?" asked her mother. 

"Because," answered Primrose, sedately, "I 
think he told her what to do with 'em — and I 
think she's done it !" 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

f LOVER'S JOURNAL, August i8.— "I 
don't suppose anybody would believe how 
worried I was tbis morning, for of course 
grown-up people aren't so silly about little things ; 
but just for the time, you know, it was a real great 
thing to me. I suppose when people are little, 
things seem big ; and then when people grow big, 
things seem little. It's all relatwe^zs papa says. 
" Well, I went down to my dear garden very, 
very early, when the birds were singing just as hard 
as they could, and I sang too. I knew my garden 
would look lovely, for I had hoed and raked it all 
quite smooth yesterday ; and when I do that the 
flowers all seem to understand about it, and begin , 
to grow at once faster than ever. There was a 
new aster coming out too, a blue one, so I ran 
down ; and there that mischievous Jack had been, 
trpng to spoil every thit^g — I mean he had nearly 
done it, for he couldn't have tried — and he had run 
all over my smooth garden, and he'd tied the 
flowers all up with long pieces of twine, not each 
bunch by itself, but an aster pulled across to meet 
a pink, and a zinnia and martynia tied together ; 
and my beautiful love-lies-bleeding was looped 
clear up and tied to the fence ! But then I needn't 
talk about Jack, for I did what was worse than all 
— I jumped right over my hedge, and got angry in 
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a minute. And at first I thought Jack had pulled 
up all my sweet herbs too ; but at last I found one 
little leaf of patience in a comer — I suppose God 
showed it to me, as he did the well to Hagar — and 
then there was more and more, until by and by I 
found some perseverance too. Then I went to 
work. But it took me a long time to untie all the 
strings and set the poor things straight again ; and 
I haven't raked the bed smooth yet, for the dress- 
ing-bell rang, and it was my day for the breakfast 
flowers, so I had to make haste. And since break- 
fast mamma's been telling us about that verse : 
'Add to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity.' Such beautiful things 
about charity! * Charity sufFereth long, and is 
kind.' Some people, mamma says, suffer long and 
are cross — ^but charity is kind. And charity en- 
dureth all things, and thinketh no evil; so I must 
not suppose Jack really knew what mischief he 
was doing, or meant to break my new aster. For 
that was broken. But charity never faileth. If* 
• Jack breaks 'em all some day, I must remember 
that. And this afternoon, may be, I can get it all 
raked smooth again, and there's another bud com- 
ing on the aster. I haven't said a word to Jack." 

yack^s youmaly August i8. — " Girls are such 
queer things I I'm glad I'm not a girl, to begin 
with; but the/re nice to tease. Only Clover — 
she makes one come off second best. It isn't 
every man's got such a sister as that, though, I tell 
you what 

" Now it's not good Jor people to have the world 
go too smooth with 'em ; our minister says so, and 
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he ought to know. Nor their gardens neither, by 
the same rule : so I thought I'd just try and find 
out what sort of cloth Clover's got for a temper. 
I never did find out yet ; but if any thing could fi^y 
it out, it woirid be her garden. Clover loves that 
garden like her two eyes. So I took a turn down 
there this morning ever so early ; dressed up the 
place a little, made the flowers look a trifle more 
affectionate than common, and put rather a new 
air upon things ; and then I went off" with papa to 
ride, and didn't see old Clo till breakfast Tell 
you ! I felt streaked then 1 — ^why, the girl had 
been crying her eyes out, and didn't dare look at 
any body. And ih'^ way she gave me all the best 
cakes, and every thing else she could get, just 
spoiled my breakfast — and no sort of mistake. 

" Well, after breakfast the girls generally read 
to mamma — ^which is probably good for them, be- 
ing girls — and I thought now was Clo's time for 
talking, if she was going to talk. And as there'd 
be nobody to tell me, may be, just what she said, 
and as it was quite important that I should know* 
every word — just for the interest^of science I roll- 
ed myself up in the window curtain. And I sup- 
pose I should have gone to sleep there as like as 
not (for Clo never said one word about me), if 
mamma hadn't just chosen the chapter she did. 
I can't think what possessed her, I'm sure, but I 
know I wished myself an3rwhere else. How she 
did talk ! and how Clo listened 1 Lily was fling- 
ing herself about as usual — ^isn't she easy teased !-^ 
but Clo never stirred. S^e just eat up mamma's 
words, and drank 'em down, for I could see her 
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quite plain through the curtain. And then Lily 
broke but in her wild way : — ' Mamma, I can't 
think what stuff such people are made of!' 

"Mfs not silk^* said mamma; 'for that will 
fray and will not wash ; and it's not woolen, for 
that will shrink and scorch : but it is linen — ^strong 
and even and white: for the fine linen is the 
righteousness of saints.' And then Clover just 
dropped her head on mamma's lap, and sobbed as 
Prim does sometimes ; and I let science take care 
of itself, and jumped right down out of the win- 
^w, and landed in a rose-bushj and scratched the 
very handsomest part of my nose. But I think if 
Clover's going to add charity to her brotherly kind- 
ness, I'd better see about adding brotherly kind- 
ness to my — any thing I happen to have ! .And 
if she shan't have the sweetest rose geranium that 
can be bought for money, my name is certainly 
not Jack Robinson. No, I give it up about Clo- 
ver, — ^but there's Lily yet, and Prim — and I rather 
guess they'll last me some time." 

" In the pursuit of science," as he said. Jack's 
restless brain presently wrought out another plan ; 
and the next day he presented himself iif the sit- 
ting-room with a somewhat novel request. 

" Mamma, I want Prim for the whole afternoon 
-rand nobod/s to ask where or wherefore." 

" I fear you will find it a difficult matter to get 
Prim then," said Mrs. May, with a very doubtfiil 
shake of the head. " It seems to be about as 
much as you can manage, for a whole afternoon, 
to take care of yourself." 

" No, but, mamma," said Jack, perching him- 
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self on a chair, in a way to distract any body with 
weak nerves, " this is really important" 

" More important than Prim ?" 

" You don't suppose I wouldn't take good care 
of her V^ said Jack indignantly. " My dear ma'am, 
what can you be thinking of? Well — diet's have 
the baroudie then, and Hannibal — if you're afraid 
of me and the buggy." 

" My dear Jack,*' said his mother, " do you know 
in what fashion you put words together ?" 

"Then we can all go," said Lily, "in the ba- 
rouche." • ^ 

" No, you can't," said Jack. ** 111 have no one 
but Pjrim. And now I'll run and tell Hannibal." 

And as Hannibal coidd be absolutely trusted, 
Mrs. May made no farther objection ; and in high 
glee, as well as great state. Prim took her place 
on the back seat of the pretty carriage, and Jack 
sprang in after, leaving Lily in something of a 
state of mind on the steps at the front door. 

" I think it's just mean 1" she said, — ^" and not 
even to tell where they were going! Mamma, 
why do you let Jack do so? I don't see why it 
should Be Prim instead of any body else, I'm sure. 
And we might all have gone." 

"Well, never mind," said the gentle Clover, 
smothering a sigh, as she looked at the barouoke 
on its golden way. " I'll tell you what we'll do, 
Lily," she added, brightening up, " we'll try to do 
something for somebody ! — ^mamma says that's the 
very best cure for a disappointment" 
. "I don't want to — ^," was Lily's short reply. 
" I'd rather have somebody do something for me." 
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" Well, T\\ be that somebody, then, if you'll tell 

me what to do," said Clover, laughing. " I'll be 

• somebody for you, and you'll be somebody to me." 

" I do think you are the best-natured girl I ever 
saw in my life," said Lily, her face relaxing. 
" But it's so mean ! There, they're out of our 
sight now, so let's go and take some flowers to 
old James Tucker." 

"And we might pick a bunch for the Green 
children too," said Clover. " How good it is 
we've foimd out that everybody wants flowers." 

Yes, every body wanted flowers : the old man 
that was sick, and the woman that was sad, and 
the poor children who had nothing pretty of their 
own. And Clover and Lily found out that it was 
really true, that nothing made flowers grow like 
picking them. The little gardens were gay with 
bloom ; and it was a constant pleasure to carry 
baskets^ of their beauties to the scattered houses 
along the road, or in the valley, or on the hilL 
When the person " who wanted flowers" lived far 
away^, Sam went too— or Mrs. May, or one of the 
servants ; and the little baskets and their young 
owners came to be as well known in the neighbor- 
hood as the very church steeple itself. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

^IX)VER and Lily went alone this time — 
this particular day in August ; and they 
had been to several houses, scattering 
sweetness by the way, and now with 
empty baskets were walking gently home in the 
level sunbeams. Then on a sudden, with a great 
clatter of hoofs and doud of dust, the Jarvis car- 
riage came whirling up, and stopped at their very 
side. 

" Oh, here you are ! — jimip in !" cried Miss Ma- 
ria, — *^ there's nobody here but me, and I'U take 
you home. And we'll go to our house first, — ^your 
mother said you might, for I asked her; IVe just 
been there." 

Clover and Lily needed little pressing to accept 
such a pleasant invitation, and in a minute more 
they were all whirling off together to Chestnut 
Hill. 

" You can leave your baskets in the carriage, 
you know," said Miss Maria kindly ; "and then 
they'll be all ready when you want to go home. 
Mamma don't like baskets in the hall. Where 
have you been ? — I'm so glad to see you." 

It was like another world now. Two little girls 
on foot, trudging along to carry pinks and petunias 
to a poor old sfck man in a house with one room ; 
and two little girls wheeling up the grand avenue 
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of Chestnut Hill in a green and gold carriage, were 
such very different things ! 

And the avenue was grand, with great old chest- 
nut trees flinging their arms out through the gold- 
en light, and beneath lay the soft green turi^ flecked 
with sunbeams. Every thing was in green and 
gold that afternoon. Other beautiftd trees came 
in sight as the prospect opened — ^a copper beech, 
and a weeping ash, and a birch with its stem of sil- 
ver ; and beds and spots and bushes of rare flowers, 
— ^rustic baskets and vases of gay blossoms, and 
rustic seats where one might tarry and look at all 
the rest Fuchsias were in great profiision around 
the door, and the delicate musk plant showed its 
yellow bells on the piazza, and ]plue lobelias hung 
trailing from beds of ivy and fern. 

" I'll tell msunma I met you out walking," whis- 
pered Maria to her friends, ^^ and that will account 
for your having on calico dresses. Mamma said 
this morning that the dust spoiled every thing. 
And 1*11 show you my new silk." • 

"And can we see tiie flowers too ?" said Clover. 

" La, yes — of course, if you want to ! I never 
saw such girls as you are for flowers. We'll go 
there first if you like, before I take my veil offl I 
have to wear it all the time, because I fteckle so ; 
and I don't know what mamma would do if I 
should get freckled." 

So passing by the open door of the drawing- 
room, where were a party of gay ladies, Maria led 
her friends through ^e tea-rgom, where the table 
stood in agreatglitter of gold and silver, with dishes 
of luscious sweetmeats and baskets of rich cake. 
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" Have some ?" said Maria, helping herself the 
while, and speaking with her mouth full, "Tea 
won't be ready this age, and Pm starved." 

But Clover and Lily both declined. 

" Well, you'll be sorry, that's all," said Maria. 
" Tea's always so late. Come — ^if we're quick 
we'll catch William before he goes to his tea, and 
make him show us all the things." And opening 
a glass door, Maria led her friends down a flight 
of side steps to another part of the lawn, which 
showed a distant view, not only of the green-houses, 
but also of the head gardener himself 

Mr. Stubbs proved to be in a most obliging 
mood, — the world had gone well with him that 
day. And now, jjist finishing his evening inspec- 
tion of the hot-houses and so forth, he had found 
certain rare cuttings striking root as if they were 
common things, and certain other costly plants 
coming fast into }>loom ; and thus pride and skill 
being both in a gratified state, — ^his tea also being 
iiot quite ready, — Mr. Stubbs was willing to turn 
back with the children, and once more opened the 
doors of the charmed tropical life within his care. 
Neither was it in any true gardener's heart to help 
being pleased with the reverent admiration of Clo- 
ver and Lily; even though it was shown about 
many things which were familiar enough to other 
eyes. But- when they stood speechless before a 
range of glowing gloxinias, or touched with softest 
little fingers the stiff leaves of his yuccas, and the 
delicate tracery of his pricej^s ferns, Mn Stubbs 
smiled quietly to himself and repeated his first 
opinion, that they were very nice young people 
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indeed, and had some sense. Quite different from 
Miss Maria, who always ran her nose against the 
yuccas, and stuck her fingers into the bells of the 
gloxinias, and pulled off the fern leaves to make green 
feathers to her doll's hat Mr. Stubbs was touch- 
ed. He led the children at last into a house just 
filled with cuttings and young plants of all sorts ; 
and choosing out two small pots wherein were 
growing two delicious scented lemon verbenas, he 
f)ut them — and a whole weight of delight — into the 
hands of Clover and Lily. Perfectly happy they 
left the greeji-house, and perfectly happy — ^when at 
last tea was over — they drove home through the 
starlight, the two little precious plants carefiilly 
held in both hands. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

ACK and Primrose, meanwhile, had driven 
off in the very lap of the sunbeams, and 
the slight touch of mystery about the ex; 
pedition was just the finishing touch to Prim's pleas- 
ure. But when they were fairly out on the hig^ 
road, away from all curious eyes and ears, and with 
the steady trot, trot, of the horses*, feet ringing out 
sharply upon the still air, and bringing the car- 
riage every moment nearer to some delightful goal 
of pleasure, then Prim thought it was time to have 
the mystery unfolded. 

"Jack, where are we going ?" she said, as softly as 
if the popular theory about " little birds" were true. 

" We are going," Jack replied, " to see Scipio 
Africanus." 

" But that don't tell me any thing !" cried Prim- 
rose. " That's one of your puzzles, Jack. I don't 
know a bit better than I did before. H^s in any 
Roman history." 

"When you are ignorant on any point," replied 
Jack, sitting bolt upright in the carriage, " there 
are but two things to be done ; find out at once, 
or wait and see." 

Prinirose laughed, and gave him as severe a 
pinch on the back of his hand as could be inflicted. 
Jack said, by a soft-shelled crab I And then, not 
being disposed to wait, she set herself to work upon 
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the Other thing to be done ; thinking away as hard 
as she could ; and presently cried out — 

" Oh, I know ! ifs old Scipio at the green-house I 
I never heard his whole name before." 

" Didn't you ?" said Jack ; " well, don't tell any 
*body. Prim — it's a profound secret" 

And now the horses went swiftly round the turn 
toward Hiccory Comer, and the little village itself 
appeared, all gleaming in the afternoon light ; and 
before Prim had done musing over Jack's strange 
injunction, she found herself standing at the door 
of the little green-house. 

But what a change had come over it ! No leafy 
shade inside, no sprinkling of gay flowers ; the 
shelves were eri^ty, and piles of deserted flower 
pots stood wherever they could find a place. 
Prim began to think that the gardener must have 
moved away, as well as his flowers ; but when she 
had pounded the door two or three times with her 
little hand, a door at the farther end opened, and 
old Scipio came limping along to let her in. 

** Oh, Mr. Scipio I" said Primrose, (for she didn't 
dare use that mysterious name even to himself,) 
'* are your flowers all dead ?" 

" No, little lady," the old man answered With his 
gentle smile, " dey's only set out, — ^transplanted 
like, as we'll be when we gets to heaven, into de 
sunshine. Dey's in de garden." 

"Why, haM* you got a garden too?" said Prim- 
rose — " may I go and see it ?" 

" See any thing old Scip's got — little white 
blossom!" said the old gardener; and Prim fol- 
lowed him eagerly through the empty gr^en-house 
Q 
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to the farther door. But there she stopped in 
wonder and admiration. 

" Well, I thought we had a good many flowers," 
she said, looking out upon the little wilderness of 
blue and yellow and purple and red, that lay spread 
at her feet " Mr. Scipio, if s splendid !" * 

" Little lady like de garden ?*' said the old man ; 
" see de flowers better if she come out." 

Prim needed no second invitation, and in a 
minute more was pacing iip and down the walks 
with her hands behind her, almost holding her 
breath sometimes as she caught that of the flow- 
ers. There were so man)^ and they were in suth 
fine condition, and so well arranged, and they^^were 
so utterly bewildering in their glo^ and fragrance. 
Prim was not the first admiring visitor they had 
had by very many ; and other people had come to 
buy as well as to admire ; but not one of them all 
had given the old gardener hajf the satisfaction that 
it did to watch the " litde white blossom" in her 
silent rapture. 

" She one of de Lord's lilies, sure," the old man 
. muttered to himself. " Pray de Lord he cut down 
all de thorns around her." 

"I say, sir," quoth Jack, who thought he had 
been imnoticed quite long enough, " I want one of 
your very sweetest geraniimis ; I don't care what 
the price is." 

" One of de sweetest,* hey ?" the olc^an queried. 

" Yes," said Jack, " sweet as a girPs temper that 
can't be soured." 

" For de little blossom there ?" inquired Scipio. 

" No, not for her ; it's for another one. I just 
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brought Prim along to see how her temper would 
stand it I don't mean to get her any thing." 

"Ah," said the old man, shakii^ Ijis head, 
"temptation come all too easy, su: ; I wouldn't hurry 
him. De good Lord — ^^never tempt to evil ; 'pears 
like we'd better not too. Jes' you help de blossom 
keep white. You get your geraniun[j, and I'll give 
de little lady such a bunch of flowers dat she'll have 
no chance to long for nothing." 

Jack was not ready with an answer to this ; so, 
though privately furious that the interests of sci- 
ence- should be thus disregarded and set aside, he 
went silently about the garden after old Scipio and 
Prim — ^the child being in a transport of delight, 
and the old man watching her tenderly, gathering 
his flowers all the while ; so that by the time Prim 
had thoroughly explored every walk and bed, there 
was ready for her such a bouquet as she had nev- 
er seen. 

But Jack was not destined to satisfaction in any 
way. It was not the time of year to transplant 
large geraniums, the gardener said. There were 
little ones, almost like mere cuttings, but with 
good roots j and there were cuttings — ^which would 
Jack have ? 

Jack would not have either. Hit idea was to 
take home a magnificent, tall geranium, full of 
leaves, and bright with flowers; but although 
such were there in plenty, old Scipio assured him 
that to take them up now, at this season, even if 
it did not kill the plant, would destroy its beauty 
for a long time. So the end of the matter was 
this : ^ Jack drove home in an extremely gloomy 
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State of mtnd, and Primrose was quite too absorb- 
ed in her flowers to notice him. But the worst 
was to Qome ; for when Lily found that this great 
expedition, begun and carried out with such myste- 
rious importance, had yielded nothing but a bunch 
of flowers for Prim, she laughed at Jack to her 
heart's contetit It was vexatious every way. 
The two girls left at home had had a splendid 
time, bringing home plants for themselves ; Prim 
had her great bunch of flowers; only Jack had noth- 
ing to show, and there was no temper much tried 
but his. Altogether, the explorations of science for 
that day had quite failed ; and Jack had the pleas- 
ure (often enjoyed by mischief-makers) of perceiv- 
ing how much easier it is to do than to undo, to 
wound than to heal. 

Meantime, Primrose was following up science 
in another way. There was a brisk shower during 
the night, and when Prim weot to her garden next 
morning, it seemed to her as if the whole little bed 
had turned into earth worms. Some were mean- 
dering across the wet ground, some were just find- 
ing their way owt, and some were just finding their 
way in ; it was a " period of earth worms." Prim 
stood for a minute in silent disgust, and then ran 
away into th^ house, and up stairs to Mrs. May's 
dressing-room, twisting her shoulders and knitting 
her brows with every symptom of discomfort 

"Mamma," she said, "they're all over my gar- 
den I" 

"What, the flowers?" inquired her mother. 
" No wonder, after the rain last night ; it must 
have made them perfectly happy." 
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" No, mamma, the earth worms." 

" Doubtless they are happy too !" said her moth- 
er laughing. *' Prim, did you forget to look at the 
flowers ?" 

" Mamma, I couldn't think of any thing but the 
earth worms ! What are they doing in my garden ?" 
said Primrose. 

"Enjoying themselves, I have no doubt — be- 
sides helping the robins to find a breakfast" 

" i hope the robins are very hungry this morn- 
ing," said Primrose, who was in an extremely 
blood-thirsty mood. 

"That is one of the uses of earth worms,"* said 
Mrs. May. "They give many a meal to birds, 
and chickens, and fishes, and toads." 

"But I don't like toads much better!" said 
Primrose. " I wlfc there needn't be ugly things 
for ugly things to eat" 

"Come down to the garden, and let us study 
these ugly things a little," said her mother. " They 
are very curious." And som^hat unwillingly, 
holding fast her mother's hand. Primrose went 

The earth worms were in full possession. 

" Look," said Mrs. May ; " watch and see how 
curious tiiey • are. No eyes, no feet, no hands ; 
and yet how much they do. This one is just going 
down into the earth, and you see he stretclies out 
his head and uses it like an awl, boring his way. 
If you were to run your finger into that soft mould, 
the finger would be soiled and muddy ; but the 
earth worm is covered fi-om head to foot with a sort 
of slime, so that not the least particle of soil can 
stick to him. He comes out as clean and bright 
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as he went in j as if he had just made his toilet 
under ground. Then here is another hurrying 
across the bed at a great rate, by means of his 
rings and bristles. His long body is made up of 
elastic rings set close together. See how they 
draw up and stretch out as he moves ; and on 
the under side of these rings there are bundles of 
minute bristle-like things, which help hini to glidef 
over the ground so swiftly. His mouth has two 
lips — the upper one projecting far over the under." 

"Does he eat my flowers with his two lips?" 
asked Primrose. 

""Not often : sometimes he draws down a little 
seedling into his hole; or perhaps a blade of 
grass or leaf of clover. Look, here is one now, 
half drawn in and devoured ; but the worm lives 
most of all upon earth. He his no eyes, indeed, 
(that we know), but plenty of nerves, and a very 
delicate sense of touch. See how quick he darts 
back into his hole if I strike the earth near him." 

"Well, where 'have they been all simimer?" 
said Primrose. " I never saw so many before." 

" It has been dry weather, and then the worms 
always go deep down into the earth, where it is 
moist and cool. So they do in wiflter, to get be- 
yond the line of frozen ground." 

" I was so glad of the rain," said Prim ; " and 
now I'm willing it should be all dry again, to 
make the worms go down, down — bright through to 
the other side of the world." With which some- 
what vengefiil desure Prim turned away, and went 
back to breakfast 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



H, it is well to have breakfast early 
this morning," said Mr. May as he 
came in ; " for there is a great deal 
of business on hand." 

" More than usual ?" asked his wife. * 

" Why, yes — ^more than usual, in -so far as it is 
unusual business. I have to hold a court of justice 
to-day." 

" You, papa?" said Jack.* 

"Papa, what is a court of justice.^" said Prim- 
rose. 

" A court at which offenders are tried for their 
offenses." 

" Btt HIP don't have any offenders here, in the 
country," said Lily. 

" Don't we ?" said her father, smiling. " Then 
perhaps I may be obliged to hold a Court of In- 
quiry first, to find out (since there are no offend- 
ers) who committed the offense." 

" Papa, please tell us what the offense was," said 
Clover. " Because you look as if it was something 
about us." 

"It is not a guilty conscience that makes you 
such a good guesser," said Mr. May, laughing. " I 
am sure of that. Clover. Well, I will state the 
case. A complaint has been filed in my study by 
Roger, the head gardei^er," 
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"Oh I" cried aU the children, "What could 
Roger say about us ?" 

"Very mean of him to say 3mm thing/' added 
Lily. 

" My dear," said her father, " before you apply 
any such name to people's words, be sure you 
know what ttey were, and why they were said." 

" What were they, papa ?" said Clover. " Won't 
you please tell us ?" 

" I told Roger," said Mr. May, " that the walks 
about the house were not kept in such order as 
pleased me. .And Roger replied that such order 
was not possible nowadays ; for that when he had 
carefidly gone over the walks with rake and roller, 
in ten minutes from that time weeds would be 
flung on one place, and stones on another, and 
tools scattered in another, by some party or parties 
unknown." There was a dead silence. 

" Papa," Clover began timidly, " I think Roger 
was not ^uil^ right in his statement — ^ loast, so 
far as I know any thing about it I did drop one 
of my tools — ^my trowel — ^as I was coming in ; and 
I didn't know it till I got to the tool-house. And 
then it was so late, that mamma bade me leave the 
trowel where it was till morning. She said the 
dew wouldn't hurt it much for once." 

"Acquitted, honorably and imdoubtedly," said 
Mr. May, with a smile. 

" Papa, I did lay* three or four little stones on 
the walk," said Prim; but I laid them close up by 
the grass, and they didn't make the walk look bad 
at all." 

** Ah, this sentence wil} have to be * Guilty, but 
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recommended to mercy,'" said Mr. May, shaking 
his head, "*in consideration of the youth and 
ignorance, and previous good character of the 
prisoner.* ". 

" Well, I think Roger makes a great fuss," said 
Lily. '^ Of course I threw my weeds on the walks, 
— ^where should I put them ?" 

"There spoke Lily!" said her father, laughing. 
" Where should you put them ? — anywhere but on 
the walk, my dear." 

" Well, Sam said if I left *em in heaps on the 
grass it would kill that," said Lily. 

" Don't leave them anywhere," said her father. 
" Don't lose sight of them till they are safe out on 
Roger's weed-heap, for him to bum up." 

" Yes, papa, that sounds easy," said Lily ; " but 
I have loads of weeds." 

"Too many to be carried away?" 

•* I guess you'd think -so, papa, if you tried to 
carry them in yoiu* arms all the way to Roger's 
heap. And they've pulled the handle out of my 
basket already." 

« There!" said Mr. May; "I felt sure I should 
have to pay the costs of this suit ! These children 
must have a wheelbarrow." 

The cotirt was thereupon dissolved by acclama- 
tion ; with suth a clapping of hands, that nobody 
remembered to ask about Lily's sentence, nor 
whether indeed she was to have any. All^thoughts 
were wrapped up in the wheelbarrow. And cer- 
tainly that wheelbarrow proved a wonderful suc- 
cess. Not a great heavy concern, like Roger's, 
but stnall and light, so that even Prim could man- 
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age it easily ; just large enough to hold a good lit- 
tle armful of weeds, and to carry off a handftd of 
stones and rubbish without spilling a bit by the 
way. No more muss on the walks now, for Rog- 
er to complain of and clear away ; no more drop- 
ped tools — the little barrow carried them safely 




back to the tool-house without losing one. But as 
the days went by, Mrs. May thought she perceived 
some other things that were worse than the weeds. 
Sitting there at her window, where she could see 
all the three children at work, she presently b^;an 
to notice that the little barrow was oftenest down 
by Lily's garden. Clover and Prim seemed to be 
piling stones and weeds into their little baskets 
again. And once when Prim had filled her bas- 
ket, she lugged it all the way down the hill to 
where Lily was at work ; but to Mrs. May's aston- 
ishment, instead of coming back ^mpty-handed. 
Prim toiled up the hill again with her basket as 
full as ever. Poor Prim ! she looked very tired 
and hot and desponding ; and setting her basket 
down on the walk, she sat herself down beside it, 
and called Clover.' 

" Clover I are you very busy ?" 
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"Very!" said Clover's cheerful. voice; "what 
do you want, Prim ?" 

"Just you," said Primj wearily; "but never 
mind — ^if you're so very busy." 

Nobody would have guessed that Clover was 
busy at all, for she came at once. 

" Why, you poor little Prim, how tired you are !" 

"Yes, it's these weeds," said Primrose. 

" Now, just let me weed your garden for once," 
said Clover. " It's too hard work for you." " 

" Oh no, it's not that 1" said Primrose ; " but 
what shall I do with 'em ? Here they all are, and 
I've nothing to put 'em in. Lily wouldn't let me 
have the barrow to carry 'em off, because she says 
she likes to have it stand by her, so that she can 
throw the weeds right in ; and when I went way 
down with my basket to empty it, she said my 
weeds would make it too heavy — she'd enough of 
her own. And so she has, I'm siu-e — ^plenty I 
But what shall I do with mine ?" — and Prim point- 
ed to a great heap ready for ti*anspoftation. 

"How long does she want it?" said Clover, 
glancing down at Lily, who was taking the world 
very easy that morning. 

" Oh, I don't know," said Primrose, " all day, I 
guess. I think I'll go and tell mamma that Lily 
has let the wh&lbarrow run right over her hedge." 

"No, that wouldn't do," said Clover; "that 
would be to let it run over ours too. I'll carry 
off the weeds. Prim. I'm strong; it won't take ^e 
but ar few minutes." 

" But you were so busy," said Prim. 

" Never mind, I'll be busy here for awhile." 
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And Clover fell to work, carrying off Prim's 
basket all the way to Roger's refuse heap, and 
then coming back brisk and gay to fill it again, 
until there was not a weed left in all Prim's little 
garden. But it was too late to touch her own 
again, for that morning. 

" I saw such a strange thing to-day," said Mrs. 
May at dinner. 

" Ah ! " said Mr. May, " what was that ?" 

^ I was looking out at our three gardens," she 
answered, " and as I looked, I saw Clover's hedge 
spring up, and grow, and bear fruit ; and the fruit 
was wonderfiilly pleasant to the eyes." 

" Good growing weather," said Mr. May, with a 
smiling glance at his eldest daughter ; " tiiough I 
did not know that even in Clover's garden things 
made ^uite such rapid progress. I'm very sure 
they don't in mine. , Mamma must have been tak- 
ing a nap at the window, I fancy." 

" I might have thmight it was the weather, too," 
said Mrs. May : '^ but when I turned to Lily's gar- 
den, behold her hedge was quite wilted down and 
trodden under foot" 

Mr. May raised his eyebrows significantly. 

" / am out of my depth," he said ; " but I sup- 
pose you all know where you are. How is it, 
Lily?" 

But Lily gave him no answer. 

"Mamma," said Primrose, "Clover's hedge 
gr^ws in all weathers 1" And it would have been 
hard to tell which was the deepest, Clover's blush 
of confusion or Lily's blush of shame. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

IE bright summer morning Mrs. May 
came into the breakfast-room with a little 
note in her hand. She looked grave, the 
children thought, yet her first words did not sound 
so. 

" Which of you has any white flowers ?" she said, 
stooping to k^s the young faces in turn. 

^^ I Ve got white petunias," said Lily. 

"Some of my pinks are. ^«^^<white, mamma," 
said Cl^er. " And I Ve plenty of sweet alyssum 
and candytuft ; and there's one white gilliflower, 
and some white phlox." 

" And there's my white minor convolvulus," said 
Lily. " My white asters aren't out yet" 

"And my beautiful white everlasting," said 
Clover. 

" Mamma," said Primrose, who had been silent- 
ly pondering the question, " there must be a white 
rosebud just beginning to open, because it was al- 
most ready last night. And a white pansy, and 
two white sweft peas." 

" Can you spare them, love .?" said her mother. 

" Why, it isn't sparing to give 'em to you, mam- 
ma !" said Prim. " Do you want 'em this morn- 
ing ? because tQ-night there'll be white primroses, 
you know, too." 

" I want them this morning," said her mother 
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with a sigh ; " and the sweet alyssum and candy- 
tuft, and 'the white eternal flower, and the phlox. 
And some of your white convolvulus flowers, Lily. 
Not the petunias, dear, they are not delicate 
enough." % 

" Shall we get them right away, mamma ?" said 
Clover. 

" Yes, pick them now, while the dew is on them, 
and they will keep fresh the longer. Not the fiill- 
blown ones, but those which are just opening ; and 
when you come back I will tell you what they are 
for." 

The children took their small baskets and ran 
down to the gardens — a little bit wondering and 
sober, they knew not why, and yet catching the 
sunbeams like any real flowers of the gardfen. 

" I wish I had more to get !" said Lily. " Just 
one flower ! I wonder why manmia didn't want 
my petunias ?" 

" I'll give you some of my mignonnette to put 
with it," said Clover, " And there are your beau- 
tiful rose' geranium leaves, Lily ; and you can have 
my white stock. Your basket will look lovely." 

Lily thought Clover did just then. 

" It wouldn't have looked pretty a bit. only for 
Clover, mamma," she said afterwards. *' She has 
such a nice way of thinking of things." And the 
three baskets did indeed " look lovely." 

" Set them in the other room, where it is cool 
and dark," said Mrs. May, " and then we will take 
them with us just as they are. Wg are going to 
see Mrs. de Peyster this morning." 
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" Mamma ! Does she want the white flowers ?*' 
said Clover, 

Mrs. Ma/s lips trembled, 'and she wrapped her 
arms round the children, stooping down by them 
as she answered — 

" Her dear little baby has gone home to Jesus — 
away from its earthly home. And there's only the 
little white form that the baby used to wear left 
here now ; and we want the white flowets to lay 
round it Mrs. de Peyster sent to ask me for 
some oiyour flowers." 

Clover covered her face with her hands, weep- 
ing silently, and Prim hid her face in her moth- 
er's neck, and Lily broke into sobs and lamenta- 
tions. 

" Mamma ! mamma I The poor little baby!" 

"Nay, rather say, the rich little baby!" said 
• Mrs. May, though her own tears were dropping 
fast, — " gon« to receive a crown of life which shall 
never fade away. It is the poor mother." And 
Mts. May laid her head down upon Prim's, and 
sobbed for a minute as if she had been one of the 
* children. Than she rose up, and said they must 
get ready at once to go and take the flowers. 

And soon, in the morning light, which wa^ yet 
fresh and cool, they were all driving along the 
pretty wood road toward Mrs. de Peyster*s little 
cottage. The early sunbeams gilded every thing, 
the birds sang, the little brook leaped and rejoiced 
on its way ; but the children sat and looked at 
their baskets of white flowers, and didn't talk a bit. 
Sam was driving, and Prim sat perched up on the 
front seat of the little carriage, at his side. In her 
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basket lay the white rosebud, above all the other 
flowers, gently and softiy loosenmg its pure leaves 
in the morning light ; but the sunbeams didnt 
make Prim's face unbend. She sat looking at the 
rosebud, her little face knit into a perfect brown 
study. 

" What is Prim thinking of?" said her brother 
at last. " Not sorry to part with your rosebud, 
pet?" 

" Oh, no," said Prim with a long sigh. " Sam," 
she whispered, drawing close up to her brother, 
" aren't you afraid ?" 

"Afraid! — Of what?" said Sam, with a glance 
at the little earnest face that was nestling against 
him. 

" A&aid to go there — ^to Mrs.«de PejBter's," said 
Prim. 

" No," said Sam, " I'm not afraid of the little 
baby. Prim." . 

« But the baby isn't there !" said Prim, " and 
I don't know what is there, Sam, and I'm afraid." 

" I can tell you what is there," said Sam, draw- 
ing his arm round his little sister, "^e little white 
dress that the baby used to wear. She does not 
wan* it now, and it must be laid away for awhile ; 
and then the Lord will make it over.new, and it 
shall be all beautiful and glorious, and the baby 
shall wear it again." 

"You mean that — ^what used to be the baby?" 
said Prim. 

" It used to be a part of the baby," said Sam ; 
" the little body in which the baby's spirit dwelt. 
But that is safe with Jesus now. Prim, and God 
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will keep the little body which we lay away in the 
ground, and will bring it forth again/' 

'•But, Sam," said little Prim, "why don't the 
baby's mother keep it herself? What does she 
have it put in the ground for ?" 

" You fold up your white frock when the winter 
comes, Prim ; and you lay it away out of sight 
until summer time. And you put your little seeds 
in the ground and cover them up, waiting till God 
shall bring forth the perfect flowers. It is just so 
with this ; and the little body that we lay away in 
weakness and death, shall be raised in glory and 
power, no more to die." 

" And then the real baby in heaven shall have 
it again ?" said Prim, 

" Surely," Sam answered, as they drove out into 
the little clearing that surrounded the lake. How 
fair it looked ! — ^the soft hush of the summer morn- 
ing upon every thing ; and not a strange sight or 
sound, except two or three country wagons stand- 
ing here and there among the trees, and a low hum 
of voices from the open house door. Sam tied his 
horse in the shade of a great maple near the house, 
and then they all went in. 

The children laid their sweet white flowers round 
the little blossom that had been plucked so sud- 
denly; but "the GkxKl Husbandman may pluck 
his roses and gather in his lili^ at any time" — ay, 
" even in the first summer month," if it pleases 
him ; for he knows best Yet the children wept. 

Then all tfxat was left on earth of the baby was 
borne away a little distance into the woodland, 
and buried there, where already there were two 
R 
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Other little graves. And the people that stood 
round took one last look at the little white face, 
and the tiny hand that held the rosebud, and then 
chanted softly these words — 

The baby is asleep 

On Jesus' breast: 
His arms of love enfold her, 
His hands of power hold her 

In perfect rest 

No sharp distress or pain 
Can vex her there, — . 
No tears for the day's sorrow, 
No fears for the to-morrow, 
No want, no care. 

Thy little ransomed one 
Is safe on high. 
And the dear form before thee 
The Lord shall raise in glory. 
Now lay it by. 

" It'll be a sort o' comfort to me to think — when 
I can think of any thing," said poor Mrs. de Pey- 
ster, as Mrs. May took leave of her, " to think how 
those children just wrapped her up in their white 
flowers !" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

iHILDREN, it will never do to tell all the 
work that was done that summer by our 
three little spades ; and this must be my 
last chapter. Many other things that I might say 
about weeds, and seeds, and earth-worms, and cat- 
erpillars, must be kept for another time. And so, 
as I can not go tlftough the summer with you just 
now, the best thing I can do is to jump dt once 
to the end of the summer, and finish with that. 

Summer was passing softly away, like a sweet 
dream, — ^vanishing silently out of sight, hiding her- 
self before the firost should come. There had been 
no firost yet, and the three gardens were in fiill 
bloom ; asters, and zinnias, and heart's-ease, and 
amaranthus — ^there was a splendid show. The 
children thought they were as happy as they could 
possibly be^when suddenly an event took place 
which proved that when people are gardeners 
there is no end to their happiness ; or rather, 
that it stretches on in such a long perspective 
that it is quite impossible to guess where the 
end is. 

The event was this : Mr. Vick sent the children 
his catalogue of hardy bulbs for fall planting and 
spring blooming — absolutely sent it to t^tem, for 
themselves — a new, fi-esh catalogue, with a pink 
cover, and with such flower pictures inside that 
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Lily nearly screamed with delight at the sight of 
them. Sam had brought it from the post-office 
after tea, and now in the lamp-light the three young 
heads clustered together above its pages. "A 
double hyacinth !" " A parrot-tuKp !" "Crocus- 
es!" You could hear such exclamations every 
few minutes, but smothered and spoken softly, so 
as to disturb no one else. The children talked 
hardly above their breath, even in their wonder 
and admiration. 

"But, oh dear ! what's the use after all ?" said 
Lily at last. *^We haven't got any money! I 
guess Mr. Vick didn't know th^." 

" I'm very glad he sent it, though," said Clover ; 
" I like to know about things. I think it was so 
kind of him, Lily. But what are * hardy bulbs,' I 
wonder? That's on the cover." 

" Hardy bulbs," said Mr. May, looking up from 
his paper with a quizzical face, " mean, in this case, 
only tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, snow-drops, and 
such trifles." 

Such trifles ! Clover and Lily looked at each 
other, and Primrose heaved a sigh that came from 
the very lowest comer of her heart 

"They're to be planted right off," put in Jack, 
peermg over at the catalogue ; " and then they 
stick up their heads through the first snow, and 
are covered with flowers immediately. That's 
being hardy bulbs." 

" Jack, Jade !" remonstrated his mother. " You 
are certainly a hardy boy." 

" They're so ungrateful and grasping, these girls, 
mamma," said Jack " Here they've had flowers 
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upon flowers all summer, and now they're crying 
for hardy bulbs !" * 

. " We're not crying for hardy bulbs !" said Lily 
indignantly. 

"Come here, Prim," said Mr. May, throwing 
down his paper; " let me see your eyes." 

Now Prim's eyes were certainly not tearful, as 
she raised them for her father's inspection, but 
wistful they as certainly were. Jack had some 
reason for declaring that they were full of crocuses 
and snow-drops. 

" I doA't see the drops, of any sort," said Mr. 
May, smiling. "Prim, would a dollar's worth of 
hardy bulbs make you quite happy ?" 

Prim laughed — ^tiiere was no need to say a word 
more. 

*^ Here it is, then— or rather, here they are," said 
her father, as he once more took three dollar bills 
from his pocket-book and laid one before each of 
the children. " Now, if Mr. Vick happens to have 
an endless variety of catalogues, what will become 
of my purse ?" 

" Papa — don't I" said Clover ; " I did not mean 
to ask for a thing more, indeed, papa! Please 
take these back." 

" On the contrary, I please to leave them there,'* 
said Mr. May, with a laugh. . " My dear, you did 
not ask, it*s my own pleasure. I want to see what 
new wonders will bloom out in those fairy-land 
gardens." 

" Well, I didn't mean to ask, either," said Lily, 
" but I wanted it dreadfully." 

" Mamma, what are bulbs ?" said little Primrose. 
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" A bulb is a kind of thick, fleshy root, shaped 
like an^nion." 

" And if the/re planted in the fall, what do they 
do all winter ?" pursued Primrose. 

" They lie in the earth and wait. Prim," said her 
mother, pushing back the soft locks of hair from the 
child's forehead. " Wait till the winter is over and 
gone, and then with the first soft airs of spring they 
begin to appear; shooting up their fresh green 
leaves first, and after that the glory of their blos- 
soms." 

" Oh, here are such hyacinths !" said Lily, from 
the catalogue. "/Deep blue, and tall/ and 
* white, and low ;' and red, and every thing. And 
tulips — 'gold striped tulips.' It's enough to make 
one crazy ! Papa, there's nothing like you in all 
the world !" 

" Not even a gold striped tulip ?" said her father, 
laughing. " I'm afraid a dollar won't go far among 
such wonders, Lily." 

And in truth it was harder "work to make out 
these lists than those seed-lists of long ago ; for 
many of the bulbs, as Lily said, considered them- 
selves worth a good deal. To be sure, a dozen 
snow-drops might be had for twenty-five cents, and 
some of the tulips were but ten cents apiece ; but 
then it was as hard for the children as for some 
older people quite to withstand the fascination of 
a higher price ; and there was an irresistible at- 
traction toward those dignified bulbs of which only 
two or three could be bought for a dollar. 

" I dare say they think themselves cheap at that," 
said Lily ; " but I don't. Now see — if I get a tall, 
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blue Prince RFederick hyacinth for forty cents, and 
a low, red Princess Royal — " 

"A low Princess Royal!" quoth Jack. 

" Be quiet !" said Lily, — " a low, red Princess 
Royal for seventy cents — ^no, that won't do at all." 

" I shall begin with the little things first," said 
Primrose. " I want some snow-drops." 

" Oh well, you can have 'em," said Lily ; " but 
if you begin with the little things, you'll have 
no money left for the big ones. I can tell you 
that" 

" How would it do to get one dear thing first," 
said Clover—" one of the very expensive ones, you 
know, just to see what it's like ; and then spend 
the rest of the dollar in others ?" 

"That's a beautiful plan," said Lily. " You be- 
gin. Clover." 

" I think I must have one hyacinth, and one tu- 
lip," said Clover, pressing her hands on her flushed 
cheeks. " I'll take this yellow hyacinth — La Pluie 
d'Or — ^the rain of gold, you know ; that must be 
splendid." 

" Oh, magnificent !" said Lily. * " But that's only 
thirty cents— not very expensive." 

"But my tulip is," said Clover — "'Dorothea 
Blanche — ^very beautiful new white.' It's forty-five 
cents." 

" That makes seventy-five cents," said Lily, quite 
lost for the moment in Clover's arrangements. 
" Dear me, how much you'll have !" 

" Then with them," said Clover, in the same ab- 
sorbed way, "this Milton^ rosy purple.' That 
goes well with my yellow hyacinth." 
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" Ten cents more," said Lily—" eighty-five/' 

"And then, one Persian iris — fifteen cents. 
That's it exactly. You see ^e iris is * a magnifi- 
cent border plant' " 

" There's no picture of it, is there ?" said l.ily. 
" Dear me, I wish I could make out as good a list 
But here's one tulip at any rate — white, striped 
with rose — Marriage de ma Fille. I wonder if 
that's pretty?" 

" Extremely — sometimes," said Mr. May, with a 
mocking tone. But Lily was deep in her catalogue, 
and scarcely heard him. 

" I guess I woh't take that, after all," she said. 
" I'll have the Grand Duke of Russia, all red and 
yellow; then, he must have the Crown Imperial, 
red striped, and fifteen cents — that's thirty-five ; 
and my blue hyacinth is thirty-five more." 

" Which blue hyacinth ?" said Prim. 

" This one — ^A la^Mode. I guess that must have 
grown, at Grundy Castle." 

"Well, that's only sevent)^ cents," said Clover; 
" and you haven't taken any very expensive ones 
after all." 

" No, let me see," said Lily, studying the cata- 
logue. " I guess I'll have to leave them to you 
and Prim — I want so many things. What shail I 
do with my thirty cents ? — get one more hyacinth 
—or liiree tulips ? Here are some little ones, the 
earliest of all, but they've got no names. I^ tell 
you— I'll have a Narcissus !" 

" Oh, get this one — the Hoop Petticoat," said 
Primrose. 

" Can't," said Lily ; "it costs fifty cents. I'll get 
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Butter and Eggs — ^that will do just as well, and be 
nice when spring comes. Eighty cents ; and then 
one of these blue grape hyacinths over bere — ^ninety 
cents." 

"^Those blue grape hyacinths are the Blue Bells 
jof Scotland," said Sam. 

" Are they ?" said Lily. " Now, ten cents more. 
I think I'll have a white tulip, too, among all these 
blue and yellow things. Here's a good one — La 
Reine ; rosy white, and just ten cents." 

"Now, Prim," said her father, who had been 
listening with great interest to the two first hsts, 
"come here and sit on my knee, and let us see 
what sort of a choice you will make. You can 
write, and I will look over your shoulder. What 
comes first ?" 

" A white lily, papa," said Prim, writing it down. 
" And a brown parrot tulip ; and a blue flag — ^fifty- 
three cents, that makes. And I must have one 
hyacinth, you know," said Primrose, turning back 
to that part of the catalogue. " This one, papa — 
rose mignonne. And then six crocuses." 

" Named or unnamed ? The named cost twic^ 
as much as the others." 

" But I like 'em so much better !" said Primrose. 
" I want the Cloth of Gold, and the Cloth of Silver, 
and the dark blue King William, and the striped 
Captain Cook, and the %ht blue Passetout,.and 
the white Pigeon." 

" How much does that come to ?" said her father, 
smiling. 

"Let me see, papa. I said fifty-three cents; 
and rose mignonne is thirty, that* s eighty-three 
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cents; and six crocuses are twenty cents more. 
Oh, papa, that's three cents too much!" 

" I'll stand the three cents," said Mr. May, look- 
ing with much loving amusement at the intent, 
earnest little face. 

" But that wouldn't be fair, papa." 

" Then you shall give me some of the crocus 
flowers when they come out I bespeak a dark 
King William and a striped Captain Cook." 

Primrose laughed and looked very happy, and 
the three lists were at once enclosed in an envel- 
ope, ready for the next day's mail. 

" I suppose,** said Mr. May, standing on the rug 
and looking at his wife, after the young ones had 
gone to bed, "that you would as lieve have our 
hardy bulbs display theu: colors in the children's 
gardens as anywhere ?" 

" Could not be a better place," she answered, 
smiling. 

Whereupon Mr. May sat down and wrote an- 
other order, and put it in the same envelope ; and 
the children in their little beds never even dreamed 
*what he had done. 

In due time the bulbs arrived, beautifully packed 
in a little box, and at first the children did not 
notice how much too large the box was for their 
small lists. But when they began to pull out the 
little packages from the loose seeds in which they 
were stowed, and to read new names on this one 
and that one, tliey were almost beside themselves. 
Each bulb was separately wrapped in soft paper, 
with a nice printed label ; and when they had said 
a few times, "That's yours. Clover," or "That's 
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Prim's," then the word was, " AVhose is this ? and 
this ?" And their father, standing by and laugh- 
ing at them, said, " You will have to divide." Then 
they kijew all. But even Mr. May was surprised, 
after that, by a -whole package of snow-drops, for 
which nobody had sent, but which Mr. Vick had 
put in "just to please himself," Lily declared. 

" Papa, what could make him do it ?" said Prim- 
rose. " Did you tell him I wanted 'em, and hadn't 
any more money ?" 

"No, I did not tell him that," said her father, 
laughing. " But some people, you know, do more, 
and some less, than they are asked. Now Mr. 
Vick likes to do more." • 

"Well, I wish every body did," said Primrose; 
" it makes people so happy !" 

"But oh, papa!" said Lily, "just listen to the 
colors of our tulips ! Clover's been making a list 
of them. Listen, mamma. Now, Clover, read." 

And Clover read : 

-" Gold striped ; purple ; gold lac (whatever that 
is !) ; white ; red, with a yellow edge ; rosy white ; 
white and red ; blue ; orange striped ; golden yel- 
low, striped with bronze; red striped; puce and 
white (what's puce, I wonder ?) ; white, striped with 
rose ; and copper, striped with violet." 

" And then we've got red and blue and yellow 
hyacinths, and snow-drops, and six crocuses, and 
a Narcissus, and a white lily, and a Persian iris. 
It's just like the Arabian Nights!" cried Lily; 
" and we shall be as happy as the day is long !" 

" Or as the spring is," said her mother, with 
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smiling eyes, that were yet for a minute as wistful 
as Prim's own. 




Two of the Snow-drops.* 



* From Mr. Vick*s Catalogae. 



THE END. 
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Abbott's Juvenile Series. 



The Utile Learner. 

A Series for rery young children, in five small qoarto volumes, bean* 
tiftilly illustrated, and designed to assist in the earliest development of 
the mind of a child, while under Its motbex^s special care, during the 
fint five or six years of life, as follows : 

Learning to Talk^ 

Or, Entertaining and Instructive Lessons in the Use of Language. 
By Jaoob Abbott. Illuetrated with 170 Engravings. Small 4to, 
Muslin, 90 cents. 

Learning to Think. 

Consisting of Easy and Entertaining Lessons, Designed to Assist in 
the first unfolding of the Beflectiva and Reasoning Powers of Chil* 
dren. By Jaoob Abbott. Illustrated with 120 EngraviifgSi Small 
4to, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Learning to Read. 

Consisting of Easy aod Entertaining Lessons, Designed U» Assist 
Young Children in Studying the Forms of the Letters, and in begin- 
ning to Bead. By Jaoob Abbott. IlluBtrat^ with TfiO Engravings. 
Small 4to, Muslin,'90 cents. 



Learning about Common Things; 

Or, Familiar Instructions for Children in respect to the Objects 
around them that attract their AtteflMon and awaken their Curiosity 
in the Earliest Years of Life. By Jacob Abbott. lUnstrated with 
120 Engravings. Small 4to, Muslin, 90 cents. 



Learning about Right and Wrong; 

Or, Entertaining and InstructiTe Lessons for Young Children, in re. 
speet to their Duty. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated with 90 En« 
gravings. Small 4to, Muslin, 90 centa 

Price of the Set, including case, $4 50. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



ABBOTTS JUVENILE SEMES. 



Harper's Story Books. 

A Series of Narratives, Biographies, and Tales, for the Instniekioa 
and Entertainment of the Young. 

In Twelve quarterly volumes of 480 pages eaeli, bound in blue ; or, 
Thirty-six monthly volumes of 160 pages each, bound in red. The 
whole Series illustrated with over One Thousand beautiful Engravings 

The volumes are of small quarto size, and are lieautifuUy printed 
and bound. The Series is now complete. 

Price of the set in quarterly volumes, including case . . . $21 00 

** " monthly " •• "... 32 40 

Price of each quarterly volume, containing three stories each 1 75 

Priceofeachmonthly volume, one story . tM) 



Marco Patd's Voyages and Travels in Porsuit of 
. * Knowledge. 

In Six volumes 16mo. These volumes present, in connection with a 
narrative of Juvenile adventures, a creat variety of useful information 
in respect to the geography, scenery, and customs of the particular 
places and sections of country visited, and are richly illustrated with 
engravings. 

The subjects of the volumes are, 

1. Nsw YOBK. 4 VnUIONY. 

2. Thb E«ib Caxai^ 6. Boston. 

8. Ths Fokxsts of Mains. 6. Thb SPUNeriBLD Abmost. 

Price of the set, including casi $5 40 

Price ofeaoh volume, separately 90 



A Snmmer in Scotland. 

A narrative of observations and adventures made by the author dur. 
Ing a summer spent among the glras and Highlands in Scotland. Il- 
lustrated with Engravings. 

Price $1 76 

Digitized by VjOO"Q IC 



ABBOTTS JUVENILE SERDsS. 3 

The Franoonia Stories. 

In Ten Tolnmes 16mo. Each volume is a distinct and independent 
woric, liaving no necessary connection of incidents with those that pre- 
cede or follow it, while yet the characters, and the scenes in which the 
stories are laid, are the same in alL They present pleasing pictures of 
happy domestic life, and are intended not only to amuse and entertain 
the children who shall peruse them, hut to furnish them with attract- 
ive lesscms of moral and intellectual instruction, and to train their 
hearts to habits of ready and cheerM subordination to duty and law. 

The following are the names of the several volumes : 

1. Mallstillx. 6. SruTTasAHT. 

2. Mabt Bill. 7. Aonu. 

8. Ellvx Lihm. a Mabt Ebskink. 

4. WAU.AOK. 9. RODOLPHUB. 

6. BxEOBNirT. 10. Caxolinx. 

The volumes are illustrated with numerous beautiful engravings. 
Price of the set complete, including ease ....#.. $9 M 
Price of the volumes separately 90 



Tonng ChriBtian Series. 

Complete in Four 12mo volumes, richly illustrated with engravings, 
and beantlAilly bound. "• 

1. Thx Youkg Chbibtian. 8. Ths Wat to i>o Goon. 

8. Thb Cobmb Btonb 4. Hoabtobad & M'Douhxb. 

It is superfluous to speak of the rare merits of Mr. Abbott*s writingt 
on the sut^ect of practical religion. Their extensive circulatton, not 
only in onr own country, but in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, and at xarions missionary stations through- 
out the globe, evinces the excellence of their plan, and the fellflty with 
which it has been executed. In unfolding the different topics which he 
takes in hand, Mr. Abbott reasons cleariy, concisely, and to the point- 
but the severity of the argument is always relieved by a singular varied 
and beauty of illustration. . It is this admirable combination of dis 
cussion with incident that invests his writings with an almost equai 
charm for readers of every diversity of age and culture. 

Price of the set complete, bound in Muslin $7 00 

Price of the set complete, bound in Half Calf 14 00 

Each volume separately, Muslin 1«75 
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ninstrated Histoxiea. 
Bj Jacob and John S. C. Abbott. 

A Series of volnmee containing full acooonts of the lires, cbarscter% 
and exploits of the moet distingniBhed Sovereigns, Potentates, and Rol' 
Brs that have been renowned among man kin d in the Tarious ages of th# 
woild. The Tolumes are beantifullj printed and richly illostiated, witlF 
illuminated title-pages and numerous maps and engravings. 

The following volumes are now ready: 

English Series, 

* ALTBBD THS GbXAT. QuKEN ELIZABKnL 

WHXIAM TtoB CONQUKBOB. CHABLXS THS FiBST. 

BlOHABD THB FIB8T. ChaBLBB THB SBOOin>. 

BlOHABD THB SBOOBD. MaBT QUBBHT OF SOOm. 
RiOHABD THB ThIBD. 

Ancient Series. 
Ctbus ^pB Gkxat. Hahnibax.. 

DaBXUS THB GBXAT. PtXBHU8< 

Xbbxbs. Juliub Cjbbab. 

Albxamdbb THB Obkat. Clbopatba. 

KOMULUB. NeBO. 

General Series. 
Hbbnabik) Cortbz. Mudamb Rolahd. 

JOBBPHINB. UbHBT THB FOUBTB. 

Mabia Autoimbttb. Exhg Philip. 

PBTBB THB GBEAT. ObMOHIB KUAIT. 

^ . . Maboabbt of Anjou. 

Price per volume $180 

Prioe«f the set (88 volumes) incase 8860 

The Rainbow and Lucky Series. 

By Jacob Audott. Beautifully Illustrated. 16mo, Muslin, 90 
cents per volume. Uniform with Abbott^b Fbakoonia Stchiibb. 
Hamdib. Tub Thbxb Puvbb. 

Rainbow*b Jotibnkt. Sbllimo Lucky. 

Up thb Riveb. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. T. 



Sf* HAitPBB & Bbothbbb will send either of the above Works by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance, in the United States under 3000 
miles), on receipt of the Money. 
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Miss Sedgwick's Works. 



MiBS Sedgwiek hM marked individnaUty ; ahe writes with a higfaef 
aim than merely to amuse. Indeed, the rare endowments of her mind 
depaid in an unoBual degree upon the moral qualities with which they 
are united for their value. Animated by a cheerful philosophy, and 
anxious to pour its sunshine into every place where there is lurking 
care or suffering, she selects for illustration the scenes of every-day ex- 
perience, paints them with exact fidelity, and seeks to diffuse over the 
mind a delidons serenity, and in the hesrt kind feelings and sympa- 
thies, and wise ambition, and steady hopei Her style is colloquial, pic- 
turesque, and marked, by a fsdle grace, which is evidently a gift of na- 
ture. Her characters are nicely drawn and delicately contrasted; her 
delineation of manners decidedly the best that have appeared.— iVoM 
Writera of America, 



M 



EMOIR OF JOSEPH CURTIS. A Model 
Man. By the Author of *' Married or Sin- 
gle?" "Means and Ends,''"The Linwoods," 
"Hope Leslie,** *'Livc and Let Live,** &c., &o 
i6mo. Muslin, 75 cents. \ 



M 



ARRIED OR SINGLE? By Miss Catha. 
RiNB M. Sedgwioc, Author of " Hope Leslie,** 
"The Lmwoods,** "Means and Ends,** "Litre 
and Let Live,** &c., &c. 2 vob. 1 2mo, Mus^ 
lin, $^ 00. 

Digitized by VjOOQ IC 



MISS SEDGWICK'S WORKS. 

IVE AND LET UVE; or. Domestic Service 
Illustrated By Miss C. M. Sedgwick, i 8mo, 
Muslin, 75. cents. 



jV/f EANS AND ENDS; or, Self-trainmg. By Miss 
C. M. Sedgwick. i8mo. Muslin, 16 cents. 



A LOVE TOKEN FOR CHILDREN. De^ 

»gned for Sunday-School Libraries. By Miss 
C. M. Sedgwick. i8mo. Muslin, 75 cents. 



npHE POOR RICH MAN AND THE RICH 
^ POOR MAN. By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 
i8mo. Muslin, ?5 cents. 

OTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By Mist 
C. M. Sedgwick. i8mo. Muslin, *I5 cents. 



^TT^LTON HARVEY, AND OTHER TALES. 
By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. i8mo. Muslin, 
75 cents. 
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